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Executive Suirroary 



The North Carolina COTinunity College Study: Mission, Enrollirent 
and Staffing Patterns, Funding Procedures, and 
Aininistration and Governance 

The Tasks 

In the 1985 Legislative session, the North Carolina General i\ssembly asked the 
State Board of ConinJinity Colleges to determine, through an outside, indepen- 
dent study: 

(1) proper staffing patterns for the Syston institutions; 

(2) appropriate methods of calculating the PIE; 

(3) the inopact of nore part-time students on needs for administrative and 
suj^rt personnel; 

(4) the effectiveness of current governance and adndnistration; 

(5) whether technical institutions should convert to coimiunity colleges; 
and 

(6) whether tuition for college transfer courses should be increased to 
University Syston levels. 

Procedures 

In a consequent study begun in Novearber 1985, the Research Triangle Institute 
examined certain information of public record maintained by the Departmsnt of 
Ccmnunity Colleges, with oiphasis on enrollront, staffing, and budget alloca- 
tion data since 1978^79; conducted an extensiv2 study, including on-site in- 
terviews, with seaior administrative staff at 12 representative institutions; 
requested; frcsn all 58 institutions, information on mission, special consti- 
tuencies, staffing, adequacy of allocations by line item, developrental prior- 
ities, intra-term enrollment trends, and transfer credit agreenents; surve^-^d 
students' interest in and use of special services and facilities; and conduct- 
ed interviews with the State President, the meatibers of the State Board, and a 
sanple of local board members and their presidents. Focus group interviews 
v;ere also held with small groups of students, prospective students, and local 
cormTunity and business leaders. 

Findings in Regard t o staffing 

o Staffing patterns across the 58 institubions vary considerably, as a 
function of institutional size, student and staffing markets, and under 
allowable options, local solutions in assignment of personnel allocations 
to positions and salaries. It is afparent as well that the institutions 
are operating under extrCTB budget stringencies. 

o Although the System trend is toward increased numbers of part-time stu- 
dents, there is considerable variability atrang the 58 institutions and 
among curriculum programs in current mix of full-tin^ and part-time 




students. For exanple, in 1984-85, the proportions of curriculum students 
Vrho wer3 full-tiire varied from 16 percent to 58 percent; and, while three 
institutions had the same or larger proportions of full-time curriculum 
students in 1984-85 than in 1978-79, tliree institutions at the other ex-- 
treme had less than half the proportions of full-time curriculum students 
in 1984-85 than in 1978-79. 

o Differences among the institutions appear with equal clarity in terms of 
numbers of students (the unduplicated headcount, or UDHC) relative to FTE 
(the index based on student contact hours used in budget formula alloca- 
tions): institutional UDHC/PIE ratios in 1984-85 ranged from 3.2 to 1, to 
8.6 to 1, with median value of 5.1 to 1. The coiparable values in 1978-79 
were from 2.9 to 1 to 6.6 to 1, with median value of 4.7 to 1. 

o No clear association between staffing patterns, or between perception of 
staffing needs, and enrollment mix, were found. It was concluded that 
under the circumstances of budget stringencies and allowable local flexi- 
bilities, institutions develop their own relatively unique responses to 
cover the most urgent operational needs, emerging with varying solutions 
(e.g., replacing full-tijne with part-tiine staff, deferring lower priori- 
ties, requiring overtime work, using administrators as instructors, etc.)- 

o A number of administrative and instructional suj^rt positions were iden- 
tified by the presidents as controlled by numbers of students rather than 
FTE. These include such positions as counselors, financial aid officers, 
registrars' staff, librarians, testing specialists, placement and follow- 
up staff, and accounting clerks. Part-time students—and in particular, 
those taking sli^tly less than full acadonic loads—confirm their in- 
terest in and need for the various instructional support services. 

Findin<?5 In Regard to M^t-hnHc? of ralmilating the FTR 

o The FTE was found to be the most generally appropriate basis for allo- 
cating operating funds to the institutions, in terms of its capability to 
reflect the instructional staff work load. It does not recognize, how- 
ever, certain real variations in costs due to differences in "local labor 
markets; differences among programs because of going rates in industry for 
professionals who are recruited to staff positions; varying capabilities, 
because of particular program donands for small classes as well as size of 
institution, to meet the 22 to 1 student/teacher ratio; the actual costs 
of occupational extension instruction; and other factors unique to some 
but not all institutions. 

o Althou^ curriculum FTE enrollinents as presently calculated are estimated 
to shrink by the end of the quarter in varying degrees dependent on pro- 
gram (by a median value of 15 or 16 percent), camdtm^nts to teaching 
faculty and students for course offerings must be madu by the end of the 
drop/add period f ollowir.g registration each term; instructional costs 
raiain relatively fixed after this point, regardless of attrition. The 
end of the drop/add period for most institutions is very close to the 20 
percent point now used for calculating the FTE. 
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o A fairly significant variation in enrollinents, by institution as well as 
for the System as a whole, does exist across the four quarters of the 
academic year. This variation is greater for curriculum than for exten- 
sion programs, as suimer quarter enrollments in the curriculum programs in 
particular tend to be lower than in the three other tenns. 

Eindinos in Regard to Effect, iveness of r^nvf^ranrre and Administration 

o The g:>vemance and administrative structure of the Coannunity College 
System is relatively unique when carpared with other states. 

o The tradition of local control through the institutional boards appears to 
be working well and in accordance with current statutes and regulations. 

o At the same time, there is a general perception of the value of a true 
"confederation" of the institutions into a System, with the State Board 
serving as the overall policy agent and as the prime representative to the 
General Assenfcly on overall fiscal needs. The special allocation tradi- 
tion is seen by all parties~i.e., at both the State and local Lwels of 
governance and administration—as undermining both equitable assignment of 
funds to System priorities, and the proper authority of the State Board 
under the statutes. 

o While the State Board is seen as the proper authority for governing ai.d 
repres-^nting the System as a whole, there is mixed opinion concerning its 
effectiveness . 

o The institution presidents are found to be, in general, a cadre of diverse 
individuals operating with considerable integrity, with their prine re- 
sponsibilities to their boards, and with their boards to the needs of 
tJieir conirainities. 

F i nd i ngs in Regard to Conversion to Clnrm i unity rnl 1 ege Status 

o A variety of issues, sane discrete and sore overlapping^ are involved in 
conversion of technical institutions to cotmunity college status. 

o The "camamity college" is viewed, by the cormunities and prospective 
students, as of liigher educational status than the "technical college" or 
"technical institute." This may account in part for the tact that the 
last ten institutions to convert have not only met the minimum college 
transfer enrollment requirements in tiie two years fo.Uowing, but also have 
generally experienced increased enrollment in technical and vocational 
programs at higher rates t±an for the System as a whole. 

o It is highly likely that the college transfer program appeals primarily to 
those for whom other academic higher education options are restricted, and 
the net effect of conversion on nearby four-year colleges appears to be 
one of increasing, not decreasing, their enrollnent. 
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o It is generally believed that the addition of a college transfer program 
strengthens, not weakens, the vocational/technical programs. The voca- 
tional/technical mission appears not to be jeopardized by conversion. 

o Virtually all of the System institutions have coutractaal arrangemsnts 
with one or more senior institutions to accept transfer credir for general 
education, vocational, or technical programs. Yet, for courses outside a 
college transfer program in partJLcular, acceptance by senior institutions 
for credit toward a baccalaureate degree is not assured. 

o Conversion to ccxmiunity college status will result in increases in costs 
to the State, althou^ these costs will probably be lower ti^an recent 
worst--case estimates. 

F i nd i ngs i n Regard to Incr eas e of college Transfer Tuition to university 
System Levels 

o Increases in college transfer tuition to the lowest of the current four 
University System tuition rates would result in an increase in tuition of 
about 129 percent for the caiinunj,ty college students involved. Based on a 
conseirvative estimate of all costs associated with corrinunity college at- 
tendance, the increase in total cost to the student would be only about 17 
percent. 

o A change in tuition for college transfer courses is vigorously opposed by 
the institutions, not only on grounds of threat to educational opportunity 
for many constituents, but also because of difficult policy and operation- 
al issues involved in determining vdiat fees to charge whom, discrimination 
against college transfer students, inverse relationship to program costs, 
etc. 

o General fund revenues would probably increase if the lowest University 
System level tuition were changed, and if there were no changes in enroll- 
ment in college transfer courses from the 1984-85 levels. An upper limit 
to this increase would be in the neidiborhood of $3 million. 

o Modest increases in tuition across the board are not viewed as potentially 
significant deterrents by students and prospective students contacted. 

Reconnendations 

Seme 29 specific recamiend3.tions are made in the full report. The nost inpor- 
tant are: 

o Base the additional allotment for administrative and instructional support 
positions on the Unduplicated Headcount rather than FIE; determination of 
the per--UDHC unit cost may be established through audit of current costs. 

o Base allocation of instructional costs, for the present, on the PIE. 
Consideration should be given to increasing the per-BlE allotment, how- 
ever, because of the stringencies inposed by present values in terms of 
number of positions and salaries. 
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Calculate the FTE for budget allcxration purposes at the end of a standard 
drop/add period, when financial and enrollnient data of audit quality are 
available and when institutional conmitmsnts to students and staff are 
made. Operational sinplification should be accorplished by making this 
count a part of the Prime systan. 

Conduct a detailed study of the actual costs of instruction over the var- 
ious progranis with the objective of establishing revised budgeting for- 
mulas to reii±turse institutions for actual costs for their program and 
student configurations. 

Maintain the present governance and administration structure of the 
Systan. The State Board should be strengthened to permit nore effective 
discharge of its responsibilities delegated by the basic legislation, 
through more forceful assuiiption of existing responsibilities, or possibly 
through structural changes by the General Assembly. 

Re-»=xamine the tradition of special allocations by the General Assembly, 
in terms of its potential deleterious impact on equity among the institu- 
tions, and on the strength of the State Board to operate the System as a 
Systan. 

Continue to permit applications fron institutions Jesiring to convert to 
carmunity college status, as their constituents and boards declare in- 
terest and readiness, it is not recOTitended—nor believed likely—that 
all technical institutions should be converted at one point in time to 
conrounity college status. Neither is it recamended that no further con- 
versions be considered. 

Require institutions desiring to convert to ccmnunity college status to 
provide additional information in regard to program content, costs, accep- 
tance by area colleges and universities, and ijipact on the vocational/ 
technical mission. 

Include carefully established estimates of net costs to rhe State with 
recomnendations by the state Board to the General Asseittoly for conversion 
to ccmmnity college status. 

Maintain tuition for college transfer courses at the same level as for 
other curriculum courses, while increase in tuition for college transfer 
(or other) courses to University System levels is not recoitmended, this 
does not rule out consideration of modest across-the-board increases in 
tuition rates for the Community College System. 
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THE NC»^; CAROLINA COWMUNTIT COIIBGE SIUDY: MISSIOI, 
ENRDIIMENT m) STAFFING PATTERNS, FUNDING PRDCEIXJRES, 
AND ADMINISlKATiai AND GOVERNANCE 

I* INTRODtmCN 

A* Qveivietf 

This is a report of an inquiry, by the Research Triangle Institute (RTI), 
into the staffing patterns, funding allocation fomilas and procedures, 
enrollment trends, and Slystera mission and governance of the Nbrth Carolina 
Conrainity College System and its 58 institutions^ The stuc^ was mandated by 
the North Carolina General Assenbly in 1985, and conducted under contract with 
the State, throuc^ the Nbrth Carolina Dqartment of Comiunity Colleges, for 
the State Board of Ccrammity Colleges and for the Nbrth Carolina General 
Assembly* 

B« Sfcu(^ Design and Spt ^Afic Cbjectives 

In the 1985 legislative session, the Nbrth Carolina General Assenbly 
passed a provision that: 

"The State Board of Ccracunity Colleges shall have an outside, ind^ndent 
stuciy conducted to determine the following: 

(1) Proper staffing patterns for institutions within the Ccranunity 
college System with special enphasis on the implication for base and 
enrollment formula allotments; 

(2) An analysis of methods of calculating the nuKber of studaits with an 
enphasis on the most expropriate census date for collecting enroll- 
ment data and the use of traditional academic quarters for determin- 
ing curriculum enrollments; 

(3) The iirpact the shift to more part-time students has had on the need 
for Adninistrative and Instructional Support Personnel; 

(4) Whether the current System's governance, administration and programs 
are effective in fulfilling the System's mission; 

(5) Whether the System's mission and its effectiveness in fulfilling its 
mission is best served by permitting technical colleges to convert to 
conroinity colleges; and 

(6) Whether tuition for college transfer courses should be conparable to 
tuition charged by the constituent institutions of the University of 
Noz±h Carolina^ 
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The General Assenbly further provided that the Board report the findings 
of this study to the chairmen of the i^rcpriations Base and Expansion Budc,^t 
Catinittees of the Senate and the House of Ri^resentatives and the Fiscal 
Research Division prior to the convening of the regular 1986 session of the 
1985 General Assenbly. 

C. the National and Rpginnal &>nt:gxh 

Nationally/ the role of the public two-year institutions is changing in 
iitportant ways. Hbe iitipacts of enrollirent decline evident in eleraentary/sec- 
ondary schools since the 1970s can be expected to continue to affect hic^er 
education in the 1980s. Growth in postsecondary participation of women, older 
students/ and part-tine students is projected to continue in the remainder of 
this decade. Axording to the National Center for Education Statistics, the 
increased enrollment of older students is e35)ected to offset about half of the 
decline in the FIE enrollnent of traditional age students. It is anticipated 
that the smaller rural institutions may experience greater difficulties in 
attracting students than larger institutions/ or institutions in iretrc^litan 
areas. 1 

1Vk> year institutions are essential to the provision of saleable skills 
relevant to occupational erplcfyment in a swiftly changing and increasingly 
technological wori^lace. Current Population Survey data for 1982 on educa- 
tional achievement suggest that median years of schooling for those enplqyed 
is less than 13 years. Less than 25 percent of the workforce has college 
degrees, \i*ich in other words means that over 75 percent of all jctos currently 
require less than four years of college for enplqyraent. TWo year postsecond- 
ary institutions are therefore not only in the mainstream of educational 
consumer demand, but are critical to the nation's economic and technological 
futtire. Hie ability of two year institutions to pursue flexible admissions 
policies and scheduling, as well as provide low tuition costs for students, 
makes them potentially hiqjily appropriate for serving the needs of increasing 
nuirbers of parttime students \iAo carbine education with work. 



1/ The Condit-Aon of F/jncation. w^hington, DC: National Center for Education 
Statistics, 1984 • 
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In North Carolina^ postsecondary education and training are crucial to the 
continued econonic development of the state. Recent studies^ enphasize that 
work \;hich formerly called for "skilled labor" now calls for "technologists." 
Ax^lerated autoonation is changing the characteristics of work in nenuf actiur- 
ing occi^tions.^ Ijaditional lew wage labor on vdiich Southern raanxifactviring 
industries have in the past relied is now provided by overseas competitors. 
Evidence new indicates that^ contrary to past patterns^ local industrial 
growth in the US is beginning to be associated with levels of educational 
attainnent.4 it follows therefore that educational quality is functionally 
related to regional economies. As industrial and ooci5>ational technologies 
change^ education must be ready to respond. 

Nbt only are new skills required in today's worlq>lace^ but new adapt- 
ability is increasingly necessary on the part of all of us to ke^ pace with 
job changes. The relatively lew levels of educational attainment in North 
Carolina ensure that two year postsecondary institutions are uniquely placed 
to provide an indispensable public service in the interface between student 
needs for education and training ard the demands of the WDrlq)lace. A strong 
public cotmitraent to this essential cenponent of hi^er education in North 
Carolina is necessary to prevent future econcndc growth in the state froa 
being conpromised. 



2J See, for exanple: Lookijig Fo rward; Visions of the Future of the South . 
Research Triangle Park^ NC: Southern Growth Policies Boards 1985. 

3/ Lawrence, J. E. S., and Drewes, D. W. "Characteristics of Vfork." Paper 
presented to the Southeastern Psychological Association Convention, 
Orlando, Florida, March 27, 1986. 

4/ Rosenfeld, S. A., Bergtan, E. M*, and Rubin, Sara. After the Factories: 
Changing Enploymen t Patterns in the Rural South , Research Triangle Park, 
NC: Southern Growth Policies Board, 1985 ♦ 
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D. Ihe Nbrth Carolina Cartminity College Systmi : Brief Hisfcory and Current 

1. Origin and Migsion 

The North Carolina Connunity College System evolved out of a concern, 
soon after Wbrld Vfar 11, that new aiid generally accessible training prograins 
were needed to respond to the r^id shift from an agricultural to an indus- 
trial eoonoiy. Jtocordingly, the North Carolina General Asseap*)ly enacted in 
1963 General Statute 115 A to: 

provide for the establishraent, organization, maintenance, and 
adtaixiistratioa of a system of educational institutions 
throuc^iout the State offering courses of instruction in one or 
more of the genial areas of two-year college parallel, 
technical, vocational, and adult education programs... Hie major 
pwrpose of each and every institution operating under the 
provision of this (legislation) shall be and shall continue to 
be the of f eriiig of vocational and technical education and 
training, and of basic hi^ school level, acactemic education 
needed in order to profit froa vocational and technical 
education, for students \iAo are hig^ school graduates or \Ao are 
beyond the ccnpilsory age limit of the public school system and 
vto have left the public schools, (1963, c.448; s.23, as later 
amended by 1969, c. 562, s.l; 1979, c.462, s.2; and 1983, s.l). 

Building on a base of several public junior colleges and industrial educa- 
tion centers, 24 institutions were initially organized in 1963. Rapid e5^>an- 
sion followed, as local ccranunities authorized tax and bond srjport for the 
establishment of their own institutions; by 1969 there were 54 institutions. 
The Sfystem currently contains 58 institutions, vdth enrollment, in the 1984-85 
academic year, of 624,351 individual students, or a full-time equivalent (FEE) 
of 121,261. Ihis FIE r^rted is based on N.C. budget fonnula conventions; 
for definition, see Subsection I.C.5 following. 

2. Govemmen t and Ajministration 

The original legislation placed the System under the state Board of 
Education, \^ose chairman at that time was a vigorous advocate for the new 
vocational and technical training as well as for the right of the individual, 
vrtiatever his station or economic means, to basic and general education. A 
s^>arate State Boari of Coiraunity colleges was established by the General 
Assearbly in 1979, v*ose 19 meribers assumed full responsibility for the Syston 
on January 2, 1981. Under the current legislation, the state Board has 
authority to adopt and administer all policies, regulations, and standards 
that it may deem necessary for the operation of the Department of Comtnunity 
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Colleges, vMch is a principal administrative depararent of State goverratent. 
The Dq)artine;nt is headed by a State President, elected by the State Board, who 
acts as thc3 chief administratiT^e officer of the System, with staff noniinated 
by the State President and a5)proved by the State Board. The individual insti- 
tutions are, throug^i the enabling legislation, governed by 13 menber boards of 
trustees with 12 raenbers selected by the local Boards of Education, the Boards 
of County coranissioners, and the Governor, aiKl with an ex-officio non-voting 
student matfoer. Hie local boards have the authority to elect the institu- 
tional president (subject to the approval of the State Board) and serve as a 
body corporate with powers to acquire, hold, and transfer real arid personal 
property, to enter into contracts, to institute and to defend local actions 
and suits, and to be generally responsible for the itianageraent and administra- 
tion of the institution as provided under the general statutes. 

3. Institutional magfilfication anpninr^ing to Program 

TVenty-four of the 58 institutions are, in 1985-86, "camainity 
colleges," or are authorized to provide college transfer programs leading to 
the associate in arts, associate in fine arts, and associate in science 
degrees. Of these, 11 were established as ccrnainity colleges under the 1963 
legislation or came into the System as such under prior legislation; 12 were 
created throu^ conversions frcm technical institutes (the last in 1983) and 
one was a private junior college admitted to the System in 1973. While other 
curriculum programs are established on the basis of justified need with ttie 
State Board being the final authority, college transfer programs require 
^roval beyond the State Board; and, transfer of funds from other areas to 
college transfer programs, unlike most other budget transfers, requires 
specific e^jproval by the State Board. Of the 24 institutions offering college 
transfer credit, 18 are located in counties that have no other colleges, 

4* Current Enrol linenh and Specific Progra ms > and Educational Opportunity 
In the most recent year in vrtiich enrollment data are complete 
(1984-85), the 58 institutions ranged in size from unduplicated headcount 
enrollments of 1,437 to 49,990. Programs are offered in two general areas: 
credit-bearing curriculum programs, consisting of college transfer (where 
authorized), general education, special credit, vocational, and technical 
programs; and continuing education or "extension" programs, providing non- 
credit special conmunity service courses in occupational areas, adult high 
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school/ adult basic education, other acadetiic areas, in-plant training, train- 
ing for nev or e:q>anding industries, avocational areas, and practical skills • 
For the System as a vdiole, the 1984-85 unduplicated headcount and FTE enroll- 
ments viere distributed among tiiese programs are shown in Table 1. 

Tuition charges, set by the General AsseriDly, are mininal ($4 ♦25 per 
credit hour or $51»00 per quarter for students taking 12 or nore credit hours 
of instruction), and more than 90% of the pqDulation of the State reside with- 
in 25 miles of a System institution; thus, the System has been and is a signi- 
fi.cant force in providing access to educational and training opportunity for 
all citizens of the State* 

5* Fiscal SiiTPQ^ 

Itader the enabling legislation, state financial support is provided 
by budgetary action of the General Assenbly throu^ the State Board for 
(1) the Plant Fund (furniture and equipment, library books, and other items of 
Cc^ital outlay for administrative and instructional purposes), and, on an 
equal-matching basis, funds for purchase of land and the construction and 
remodeling of buildings; (2) current operating e:5)enses (salaries and other 
costs for general administration, instructional staff, and instructional 
support staff); (3) additional si:5port for institutions serving residents fmu 
three or more assigned counties; and (4) funds for lawful preniums of 
liability insurance* The State Board is also authorized to accept, receive, 
use, or reallocate any federal funds or aids designated for purposes within 
the mission and programs of the System institutions ♦ 

Iccal financial support, through the tax-levying authority of each instj-- 
tution, is provided for (1) the Plant Fund (land acquisition, erection of all 
buildings, alterations and additions to buildings, purchase or rental of 
vehicles and all equipment necessary for plant maintenance and operation, and 
purchase of furniture and equipment not provided for administrative and 
instructional purposes); (2) plant c^)eration and maintenance (e»g», utilities, 
janitorial si^plies, maintenance of grounds and buildings, and equipirent for 
plant operation and maintenance); and (3) support services (e.g*, costs of 
insurance, tort claims, bonding of employees, legal fees, and elections held 
for providing local funds in accorcJance with the Statutes) ♦ The local boards 
may also apply local public tax funds provided and private funds to sufplemsnt 
state-financed items in the current expense budgets ♦ 
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Table 1 



Distribution of 1984-85 Students Anong Programs 
in the NC Ccirinunity College System: Unduplicated 
Headcounts and PIE 



Curriculum Programs! 

College Transfer 
General Education 
Technical 
Vocational 
Curriculum Subtotal 



E?rt:ensiQ n Programg :* 

A:adenuc 
Occupational 
Practical Skills 
Avocation?! 
Recreational 
Alult Hi^ School 
State ABE 

Other Non Budget Extension 
Extension Subtotal 

Total 



Nimtoers Enrolled 


I3DHC 


% of 


PTE 


% of 


No 


Total 


No 


Total 


31,722 


5.0 


8,561 


7.1 


16,362 


2.6 


2,942 


2.4 


124,158 


19.9 


43,722 


36.1 










206,206 


(33.0) 


73,888 


(60.9) 


132,853 


21.3 


4,165 


3.5 


226,728 


36.3 


19,775 


16.3 


32,385 


5.2 


2,746 


2.3 


56,718 


9.1 


6,104 


5.0 


548 


0 


N.A. 




(NA) 




3,607 


3.0 


(NA) 




7,786 


6.4 


m) 




3,190 


2.6 


418,145 


(67.0) 


47,373 


(39.1) 




(100.0) 


121^251 


(100.0) 



* Individual extension prograitis include scxne UDHC students also counted in 
other extension prograitis; the umc Extension Subtotal is correct. 

Source: 1984-85 Annual Enroll inent Rep ort, North Carolina Departanent of 
Conrnunity Colleges. 
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state funds, generally constituting 85-90 percent of the annual budgets 
for the individual institutions, are provided to the institutions on the basis 
of a unit of instruction (a full-tiite equivalent student, or "PIE") based on 
stiKJent itetbership hours ♦ Student roeanobership hours are calculated on the 
basis of contact time in scheduled classes, shc^, or laboratories for vMch 
the student iis enrolled. Sixteen student irenbei.-ship hours per week for 11 
weeks or 176 student roenbership hours for each quarter enrolled constitute a 
quarterly full-tine equivalent student; 704 student roenbership hours (176 
hours per quarter tiroes 4 quarters) constitute an annual FIE. 

Counts of student roenbership hours are required each quarter at the 20 
percent point in the class schedule (thus allowing for attrition between the 
close of registration and this point, but not for attrition after this point) . 
The FEES generated are used by the Dq>artraBnt to establish enrollnent projec- 
tions for each institution; institutional budgets are derived by assigning 
values to the PTEs on a formula basis* Hbe forraulas assume one instructor per 
22 PIE at the currently appropriated salary unit value with other associated 
instructional costs based similarly on appropriated levels; instructional 
support and administrative costs are also driven by assuirptions as tc iiuicibers 
of staff and appropriate salary levels required per FIE (beyond a base ala t- 
ment reflecting mininal adrtujiistration and instructional support regaxxlless of 
institutional size). Other major state budget line items (e.g., equipment; 
library books), with the (deception of the president's salary (based on a 
separate schedule), are also based on the PIEs generated by each institution. 
For purposes of determining instructional costs, FTEs generated by extension 
programs (other than Aiult Basic Education, which is funded at the curriculum 
program level, and certain courses required to be self -supporting) are 
assigned per-PTT values at a lower rate (currently, about 34 percent of the 
value established for the curriculum programs) ♦ 

E- Organ ization of the Stuc^ Artivities and Research On ^fihinrig aHHr-op}:^gyi 

The stucty reported herein was organized in six tasks corresponding to the 
six specific objectives of the legislative mandate. These tasks, and the 
major research questions, are briefly presented as follows: 
1. Task l! Prqper StigffiTig P;^f-t;f^Ff 

As noted in the prior subsection, institutional staffing allocations 
in all but a few custodial or maintenance positions are determined on the 
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basis of class nieirbership hours; this essential detenninant has been in effect 
since 1978* However, since that time, a nunber of changes have occurred that 
may raise questions as to the appropriateness of the procedure, ^tost 
iirportantly, the nunber of less than full-time students relative to the nunber 
of full-tirae students has increased, with relatively little change, and recent 
decline for the System as a \rtiole, in the FTE based on class raenbership hours. 
But also, certain new positions have been required or reccnrended without 
specific provision in the allocation formulas (e.g., catpliaiK:e officers; 
institutional research specialists; carputer ^stem specialists and increas- 
ingly, development officers, and public information officers and institutional 
marketing personnel); and, program mix (which may have staffing implications) 
has changed. The general issue of proper staffing patterns may thus be broken 
down into the following nore specific tasks: 

• Analysis of existing staffing pattens in the 58 institutions, with 
detailed study of the twelve institutions in our sample; 

• Examination of the forces affecting staffing distributions across 
institutions; and 

• The e?3propriateness of the current formulas for allocation of state 
dollars for institutional staffing. 

2. Task 2; Methods of Calgtilatinq st udent Itetfaership Hourn 

Student maifcership hours calculated at the 20 percent point each 
quarter are the basic ingredient (or variable) reflecting units of instruction 
for the budgeting and allocation procedures; and, this value determines speci- 
fic line iton allocations for all state budget items except the president's 
salary and scroe special purpose allocations, in general, the question is 
raised as to the ^ropriateness of the basic variable, the degree to vMch it 
is affected by the time and manner in \diich it is assessed, and the impact of 
other circumstances or situations on the adequacy and cross-institutional 
equity of this base for budgeting and allocation. The specific questions 
addressed are: 

• What is the most ^rcpriate time during the quarter to count 
enrollment? 

• VJiat is the best way of measuring annual enrollments? 

• VSiat is the financial inpact of choosing one census date versus 
another? 
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• What is the iitpact of census date choice on program accessibility? 

• What control mechanisms are needed to assure the tinely r^rting of 
accurate enrollment data? 

• What is the mc/St expropriate basis for incorporating enrollment data 
into the budgeting process? 

3- Task 3: mpact of the shift to More Part^Tiir^ s tudents on Mmin^ 
istrative and Tngtructional Su pport Pfirst-^nnel 
This issue, a part or extension of the basic issue in Task 1, is 
concerned particularly vdth the inpact of a larger nunber of students, v*ich 
may affect certain administrative or instructional si^jport needs- This 
question has to do with the adequacy and ap p r o p r i ateness of PTEs based on 
class meniDersh^ hours (\i^hich have not increased correspondingly to nunbers of 
students) to determine the mjjport needed for adninistrative and si^port func- 
tions ♦ More specifically, such research questions as the following are 
raised: 

• How does the shift to more part-time students impact overhead costs 
in terms of personnel and money? 

• To what extent do part-time students need, use, or desire student 
services? 

• Are the changes in full-time/part-time student mix consistent or even 
across programs and institutions? If not, what are the ijtplications 
for adequacy of funding, or, more specifically, for the impact of 
fuiKiing on the kind and quality of programs and services provided? 

• Are the perceptions of particular staffing needs af f^acted by the 
institutional condition in terms of full-time/part-time student mix? 
In terms of the ratio between nunbers of students (the unduplicated 
headc»unt) and the PTE generated? 

• Is failure to recognize any associated costs in the changes in 
student mix detrimental to the effective fulfillment of system 
mission? 

4. Task 4; Rffectiveness of the System^ s Curre nt Governance, Ajmin^ 
istration. and Programs in Fulfi llment nf th& System^ s ^Ussion 
The System was managed over its first 18 years by the administrative 
and governance authority of the Nbrth Carolina Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and the State Board of Education; each institution has had, in addition, 
its own responsible governance and administrative authorities. Yet, there 
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have been changes over tixve in the structure of the local boards^ and^ nore 
particularly^ there has been the major change in system governance with the 
assuitption of full responsibility for the System, in 1981, by the new and 
ind^)endent State Board of the Comainity college System. In particular, the 
following research questions nay be raised: 

• Does the new State Board have sufficient authority, as outlined in 
G*S. 115 D, to adainister effectively a well-<x)ordinated system of 
vocational, technical, and general education throu^ut the State? 

• Ho v*at extent is the State Board exercising its role and authority 
in the go(vemaax» of the system? What actions has it taken, and v^t 
are the eroerging priorities of the State Board netbers? 

• To what extent are the local boards effective in their roles? What 
kinds of actions are they taking, and v*at priorities do they 
perceive? Are they operating effectively as authorized by G.S. 115 D 
on behalf of their institutions? 

• What is the appropriate division of authority between the state Board 
and the local boards? Htow do tlae members of each perceive the actual 
and ideal roles of the other? 

• What is the relationship between the State Board and State President, 
and the local boards and institution presidents, and how does this 
affect System functioning? Ifcw may the State Board and State Presi« 
dent, in particular, iitprove the orderliness and effectiveness of the 
overall governance process? 

5* T&sk 5: a)nvftrff^on of Technica l Collegg^ to Comminity CoU^ pl 
Since the initiation of a two-class system,^ in 1963, of technical 
institutes offering vocational, technical, and general or basic education 
courses, on the one liand and coirainity colleges, on the other, offering in 
addition courses designed for transfer as credit toward a baccalaureate degree 
at four-year institutions, there has been question and controversy as to 
vrtiether particular or all technical institutes (or colleges) should also offer 
general college transfer courses, or, in some quarters, as to whether the 



5/ Initially, three classes of institutions were recognized: technical insti- 
tutes, catrainity colleges, and industrial education centers* There have 
been no industrial education centers since 1968, and the statutory 
provision for them was r^)ealed in 1979. Technical institutes were 
authorized in 1979 to change their name to technical college but without 
any change in function; most have elected to do so* 
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Syst«i should provide coll ege transfer coiirses at all* The questions to be 
addressed throu^ this task are: 

• Has adding college transfer detracted from or enhanced the major 
mission to provide vocational and technical training? 

• Vtoo has designation of an institution as a comnunity college affected 
enrollment in the primary program areas? 

• To vhat extent is sate liberal arts education an asset to the indivi- 
dual in preparing for an education? 

• Does the System cocpete with senior institutions or does it serve a 
population that would otherwise go unserved? 

• What would be the fiscal iirpact of adding the college transfer 
program? 

• To v*at degree does the System's college transfer program permit more 
individuals to obtain a four-year degree than would otherwise be 
possible? 

• To what extent are m>st institutions, throu^i their general education 
offerings, in reality functioning as conmunity colleges? 

6. Task 6! Taiticn ghflr jeg for Col lege Transfer Courses 

Currently, there is no distinction in tuition charges for students in 
college transfer, vocational, or technical courses. The basic questions 
addressed in this task include: 

• Should tuition for college transfer courses ba corparable to that 
charged by constituent institutions of the University of North 
Carolina? What would be the iirpact on educational c^rtunity and 
enrollment? on mission? On operational procedures required? On 
other institutions? On revenue? 

F. Qrc3ani7ation of the PPin^^in^ er of this Pf>p ort 

The remainder of the r^rt is organized as follows: first, a brief 
description of study procedures, sources of data, and research strategies and 
mechanisms is provided in Section II. This is followed (Section III) by the 
statement of findings in each of the six areas of inquiry. Section IV 
provides a sunraary of the findings and conclusions across the six areas, 
together with the associated considerations the findings prorpt. Section V 
provides reccrnnendations drawn from the findings for the state Board. Copies 
of instrumei^tation used have been provided separately to the Department. 
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II. PROCEDURES 



A. General ^roach 

At the outset, it vras recognized that the issues involved in the six basic 
tasks are of substantial significance, sensitivity, and ccqplexity. They are 
significant, for the action taken will affect not only established institu- 
tions, their faculty and staff, and their coranunity, local student and 
business enterprise constituents, but in the broader prospective, budget deci- 
sions at the state level on the one hand and the state's ^«oncny on the other. 
The issues are sensitive^, because of the inevitability of vested interests at 
each of the several levels of decision-snaking involved: the General Assenbly; 
the State Board, President, and Departioeat} and the local instirutional boards 
and presidents. Ohe issues are cotplegc , because actions taken (or not taken) 
affect a dynamic system of interrelated ccwponents, \Aere adjustinsnt of one 
canponent will affect others, and Mibexe concern needs to be given not only to 
irapact of a particular decision but also to long term consequences viiich may 
outwei^ iitinediate and more predictable iitpacts that nicy be the concerns 
prcnipting the issues. 

At the some tiro, the very real time and cost limitations inposed on the 
overall study inposed procedural restrictions. Of the variety of ^3proaches 
that mic^t have been used to provide relevant evidence for the decisions to be 
made, we were nec^jssarily restricted to those that could be accotplished in a 
relatively short time span and within the constraints of the project budget. 

In response to the itportance of the issues and the tine and cost limita- 
tions, we attenpted to recognize, first, that as a third party, the research 
team must be essentially concerned not with the particular imique vested 
interests of any one of the involved parties but with the larger elements that 
all parties involved must share— that is, the refinement in practice of the 
essential mission of the Syst^ in benefiting the state and its citizens, and 
in inproving viable benefits within the realities of fiscal restraints. 

itocordingly, in our general ^roach, an attenpt was made to: 

• Capitalize, to the maximum extent possible, on the insists and 

ejqperienoe of those involved in th ^ evaluation of the education and 
training enterprise—throu^ assign;nent of educational specialists to 
the research team, and through recourse to the appropriate post- 
secondary education literature. 
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• Capitalize, to the inaxiinum ejctent possible, on data alreacfy collected 
and assenbled by the Departnent, the institutions, or other parties; 

• Seek recourse, in the inquiry, to the e5q)erience and reccracendations 
of the principal agents at each level, but in a process that denends 
not only preferred solutions but also the nature of the evidence 
those agents can present to support those solutions, and . hat nakes a 
d eli berate examination of the similarities and differences among the 
agents, toward e3q>lication of biases that may be esxpected to exist; 
and 

• Ver5£y tentative conclusions throu^ in-d^Jth or personal contact 
with the principal agents in the context in vAiich they operate. 

Within this feameworic, study strategies included: a search of the relevant 
literature; collection of relevant data of record frcra the Dq)artinent, in^ralv- 
ing statistical, statutory and regulatory prescriptions, and special r^rts 
or position papers; intensive study of 12 institutions, involving formal site^ 
visits; solicitati<», thrDug(h a questionnaire directed to all institution 
presidents, of standard information oa each institution for ^Aich data of 
record do not exist; and, a questionnaire survey of a sanple of students, to 
determine their interest and utilization of system programs and serdces; and, 
personal contact with representatives of the several parties, including legis- 
lative staff, the State President, the meria e rs of the State Board, key Depart- 
ment staff, the institution presidents and key institutional adninistrators^ 
instituti on al board maibers, current and prospective students, and represea- 
tatives of business \iAo have enplcyees trained or in training by the System. 
To eucourage frankness in responding, each respondent was carefully assured 
that no information or opinion not already a matter of public information 
v^ould be identified with the particular individual or institution in aiiy 
f ontBl or informal report to ^ Dqjartraent or to others without their 
specific written consent. Each of the study strategies or procedures, are 
briefly descri±)ed in the following subsections. 

B. Literature Search 

An i nit ial search using the ERIC System and other relevant conputerized 
document services, and searching on the labels "ccranunity colleg3s," "asso- 
ciate degrees," and -technical institutes- revealed a total of 121,940 docu- 
ments. These were further culled by restricting documents to those dated 
1980-85, yielding 2686 documents, and by identification of documents on Nbrth 
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Carolina of any data {yielding 128 titles) . Further search of the basic file 
focused on the 1980^85 period and such specific topics as staffing, enroll- 
raant, adninistration/ governance, costs, cost effectiveness, resource alloca- 
tion, organizational effectiveness, planning, mission, student char- 
acteristics, and public si^port yielded 322 documents, Abstracts were 
reviewed for all these 322 studies, and ocnplete copies of those relevant, as 
well as copies of North Carolina studies with relevant titles, were procured. 
In addition to general studies, state system studies from California, Florida, 
Illi n ois, Maryland, and fbshington were included among those procured and 
reviewed. 

No formal sumuary of these documents was attaqpted, but the information 
contained was reviewed by senior project staff \Aere relevant to their project 
responsibilities, together vdth other reports in Dqartment or m general 
files. Ref^ences are cited in the text of this r^rt v4ien th^ are directly 
relevant to the statements of findings or conclusions. 

C. Data of Recor d 

Data of record assenbled by the research team included the following 
itens: 

• Anmij^l Pnrollmgnt Repnrh^Q^ 1978-79 throu^ 1984-85. 

• Data of dq>art3nental record, froa the Class Registration R^rts, on 
the nunbers of students in each of the curriculum p rogr a its (and in 
each of the 58 institutions) lAo were enrolled, in each of the years 
from 1978-79 throu^^h 1984-85, for one-quarter, one-half, three- 
quarter, or full-time credit loads. 

• 'Hie basic legislation (Chapter 115 D of the North Carolina General 
Statutes), and the basic policy and regulations (Chapter 2, Title 23, 
of the Nbrth Carolina ;vinimp trative Code ). 

• Ccnplete data froa the Spring 1985 DQ)artraental Survey of Staffing 
Needs. 

• FotTTtlla AppUcations by Tnghitution ^ for 1984-85 and 1985-86 « 

• Suninary data on position and salaries, administrative and sii^port 
staff, 1984-85 for the S|yst€m, with more detailed information on the 
12 institutions in the basic saitple (identified in Subsection D 
following) . 

• A variety of position papers or special r^rts, on such tcpics as 
iiipact of the college transfer program on participation in hi^er 
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education, interpretations of the Spring 1985 staffing needs survey, 
program quality and evalxiation. System mission and role of the State 
Board, funding issues, etc« 

• Certain forms and procedures statements from the Dqpartment (e.g., 
instructions for the registration and class raatbership reports) . 

• A variety of institutional data of record on the 12 basic study 
institutions (listed in Subsection D.3 following), as \nell as other 
xtaterials volunteered by the gxxxsp of 58 institutions. 

• Other recent relevant studies from other states. 

Particular analyses were conducted using the statistical data contained in 
the enrollment reports, the formula applications by institution, and the 
staffing needs survey* 



D. 

1. Selection of the Sanple of Tngt itutions 

For intensive, on-site study as well as for serving special addi- 
tional data needs, a sanple of 12 institutions was designated for collection 
of institutional data of record, and for visits involving structured inter- 
views and observations by research team staff. 

Criteria for sanple selection included: two institutions should be drawn 
from each of the six Trustee Districts; the 12 institutions should reflect the 
diversity of size in tenoB of PIE enroUiQent; the nuiiber of technical colleges 
or institutes versus the nuniDer of coninunity colleges should be proportional 
to their representation in the system; aaxi, from the list of institutions in 
each Trustee District (and classified on the other characteristics consid- 
ered), institutions that senior Departjnent staff felt were operating in 
exemplary and prudent w;^ were considered in the final scaipling frame. 
Throuc^ this process, the following 12 basic study institutions were selected: 

Beaufort County Coninunity Cdllege 
Central Carolina Technical college 
Central Piectaont Connunity College 
Cleveland Technical College 
Davidson County Coninunity college 
Hayv^ood Technical College 
Janes ^prunt Technical College 
Lenoir Connunity College 
Baaan Technical College 
W&ke Technical College 
Wsstem Piednoont Conmunity College 
Wilson County Technical College 
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2. Site Visit InstnimentatiiQn 

Ihe site visits were structured in that particular interview targets 
and kinds of local infornation of record vfere pre-specified. interview 
targets specified in particular were: the chief administrative officer (the 
president); the chief acadmic officer; the chief business officer; the chief 
student affairs officer; the registrar; and^ a sanple of students. Also 
frequently contacted^ as well/ were the directors of the curriculum and ejcten- 
sion programs; the acMssions officer and/or recrui.ter; the develcpaent 
officer or institutional foundation staff; and the institutional research 
official. 

Particular questions for each kind of respondent were developed/ and a 

suninary of these questions was provided to the institution prior to the visit. 

From the different kinds of respondents/ the questions were designed to elicit 

the kinds of information suninarized beloW/ with follow-i:^) questions to 

determine the individual's basis for any e}5)res8ions of opinion or judgient. 

Chief ftiniTiifitrffr.ivft Officer; institutional mission and history; priori* 
ties among differaot kinds of resource allocation criteria; adequacy of 
staffing and salary allocations; the local budgetnnaking process; ade- 
quacies and in artec p i e ici e s perceived in the allocation formulas/ and local 
adjustnents felt desirable and necessary; effect on PIE if calculated at 
difficult points in time^ and trends in DDHC/PIE mix; percqptions of the 
functioning of the local board/ the State Department aiKi Board/ and the 
General Assenbly; the issues involved in conversion to co muu nity college 
status and in tuition for college transfer courses. 

rhirf v^f^^r^i^ Off strengths and weaknesses/ trendS/ and develop- 

iner^tal priorities in educational programs; quality of instruction and 
staff; ade q ua c y of staffing budget; educational support services provided; 
other instructional costs; enrollraent trends and iiiplications. 

Chief Business Officer; Role performed; areas at State and local levels 
vdjere eooiKmes can be achieved; adequacy of allotments; necessary budget 
tr. jsfers; non-state funds. 

Reqigtrar? Procedures and problems in r^rting enrollment and PTE; 
records generated; reootroendations for iitproveroent of procedures; transfer 
credit arrangeroents; data on FIE equivalents if taken after the last day 
for drop-add or at the end of the quarter for the fall term/ 1985. 

AMssions Officer; Current and prospective student markets; student 
characteristics; caipeting institutjx)ns. 

Institutional Research, Developnent, r^ng Range Planning Staff : Activi- 
ties relevant to study issues; provision of documents. 
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Ctoriculmi/E?ctensiQn Hefl^ifi: Program trends; program quality; staffing and 
budget issues; adequacy of si^sport services; quality of instructional 
equipnent; priorities and strategies for new program development. 

3. Material of Record Requested and Examined 

Materials of institutional record were requested and, vrtiere available 
prior to the visit, examined beforehand; other roat^ials were examined or 
collected on site. Ohese included; the current catalog and fliers or bro- 
chures describing special course or program offerings; the current long range 
plan; the most recent accrediting ccranission r^rt, and any relevant self- 
studies; aiy institutional studies related to the six basic study areas; 
annual reports of the president or senior program administrators; the roost 
recent audit r^rt; the current staffing chart; and names, occupations, and 
addresses of the local board menbers. 

4. Cnnrtiv^ the Site Vigi-hfl 

visits of a full day's duration to each of the 12 basic study insti- 
tutions ^tfe^e made, by two or three project staff, over the period frou 
Fdaruary 10 throu^ March 3. Ohe site visitors \flere well-received; msst 
persons contacted hui done their hcraewDrk in terms of the basic questions 
transmitted ahead of the visits. 

Althou^ scne cartpis respondents had met formally or informally to discuss 
strategy and responses, a healthy diversity of opinions emerged in msst 
insta n ces. Contrasts and similarities among the several institutions were 
felt to be most helpful in interpreting statements of aoccnplishirents or 
needs. Even more inportant, however, was the variety and quality of insights 
and suggestions as to how successful programs are contrived, and how improve- 
ments may be effected. 

5. Other Information CQllprrhPfj 

At each of the 12 basic study institutions, group sessions were 
requested and held with a r^resentative group of current students. "Focus 
Groij^)" procedures, frequently used in market research, were employed. These 
procedures involve a structured but informal discussion session, led by a 
skilled moderator, to guide a group of individuals through an innd^jth 
discussion of specific topics. Discussion topics and questions focused on 
their perc^jtions of the institution, faculty, and programs; needs for student 
services; costs and reaction to possible tuition increases; and values 
perceived in what they were getting from their education and training. 
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In 8 of the 12 institutions (one institution at random from the pair in 
each trustee district plus two others that volunteered) , similar procedures 
viere enployed with a group of local business and conmunity leaders ♦ Attitudes 
were solicited in these sessions on the utility and quality of institution 
programs for these consumers of students; the broader role played by the 
institution in the ccninunity; their €35)erience with former and current 
students; the iiiportance of basic skills; the r^>resentatives' attitudes 
toward the college transfer program (or, if a technical institute, attitudes 
toward conversion); and su^estions on how the utility and effectiveness of 
the institution could be iitproved* 

For the six institutions not designated to provide a gtx>}jp of local 
oonnunity and business leaders, a itajor feeder hi^ school in the area was 
contacted to provide a gjcoop of 6 to 10 seniors interested in continuing (or 
likely to continue) their education in a public two-year institution ♦ Focus 
grotp sessions were conducted with small groipe of hi^ school students in 
five of the six locales ♦ Topics explored included their plans and considera- 
tions in selecting a postsecondary institution; the advantages and disad^ 
vantages in attending a public two-year institution or a four-year college or 
university; perceptions of the nearest public two-year institution in regard 
to costs, programs, transfer potential, and vocational iitplications; and 
perceptions of actual versus reasonable costs and sources of financial 
support ♦ 



A forxtal questionnaire was directed to the presidents at all 58 institu- 
tions to obtain information not readily available in data of record at the 
De>artment and to solicit the presidents' perceptions of the several critical 
issues ♦ Uie questionnaire, essentially open-ended in format, requested state- 
ments in the following areas: institutional mission; identification of air^ 
"special and significant" student, catinunity, or enplqyer constituencies 
served; developmental priorities with respect to programs, courses, services 
or special functions, staff development; new constituencies, and facilities; 
likely sources of support for these priorities; perceptions of the adequacy of 
present funding allocation procedures and formulas, in tlie areas reflected by 
specific elements in the formulas, together with evidence to support any 
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inade q uacies noted and reccnraendations for modifications in the funding proce- 
dures; identification of faculty and staff positions needed to run the insti- 
tution^ vdiatever its size^ and identification of positions vrtiere needs a:-e 
reasonably s^sociated vdth the FTE or with nunbers of students; local action 
taken to ease any inadequacies in the budget formula applications by institu- 
tion; courses traditionally enrolling fewer than 22 students (the class size 
on vdiich the FTE is based), and hew the institution coipensates for these 
undere nr ollments; priorities for assignment of a mythical 10 percent increase 
in the State allotinent if such increase was corpletely unrestricted as to use; 
estimates of calculations of PIE equivcdents if counts were taken at the end 
of the drop-add period or at the end of each quarter, as conpared with PIEs at 
the 20 percent point, in the college transfer program (if applicable) other 
curriculum programs, extension ABE, and other extension programs; attitudes 
toward change in tuition and fees; and, proportions of curriculum program 
students continuing hi^er education elsevdiere, together with specification of 
aiy formal or contractual agreements with senior institutions to acc^ 
transfer credit from the institution. The draft questionnaires were pretested 
with two institution presidents, and revised accordingly. 

With assurances of confidentially for individuals and institutions, and 
with the option to decline or substitute a general statement for all or part 
of the questions, questionnaires were forwarded to the 58 institution presi- 
dents on Fdaruary 13. Of this nunber, 54 presidents responded with relatively 
ccnplete answers by the cut-off date of March 21, 1986. 




F. student Qtieshinnnairy^ 

Brief student questionnaires were developed for use with a sanple of 
students from the 12 basic stucfy institutions, to obtain information relevant 
to one or another of the stucfy tasks. Content included personal characteris- 
tics that mic^t be associated with particular needs for programs or services, 
including reason for enrolling, current credit hour load, etc; the importance 
attached to the provision of f articular facilities or services by the institu- 
tion in seme 19 areas; the availability and adequacy of needed services; and 
evaluation of the institution on a number of qualities (faculty accessibility 
and cotpetence, costs, condition of instructional equipment, etc.) 

Althou^ the sample of students was not selected to be representative of 
the Sfystem as a v*iole (or of any or all of the 12 institutions), responses 
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were obtained fron students distributed among the various curriculum and 
ext^ion programs prc^rtional to their distribution aitong the System 
programs as a whole. Sixty questionnaires were provided to each of the 12 
institutions in late February, 1986, with a request for its administration to 
appraxiinately 50 students; all institutions responded, contributing a total of 
756 questionnaires (156 more than requested). 

G. Govemange Surwy 

A special inquiry concerned with perceptions of role and functioning of 
the local and state boards was directed to the 19 current menbers of the State 
Board, the presidents of the 12 basic stucfy institutions, and, for these 12 
institutions, the local board chairman and one other voting merober selected at 
randan. 

Ihis inquiry proceeded as follows: each target recipient was provided, 
with a cover letter indicating later tel^hone interview, a list of six basic 
questions of concern. Hiese were: 

1. Of the actions taken by your board in the last two years, vdiat do you 
consider the most iitportant? 

2. What other iitportant roles has your board performed, formally or 
informally, in the last two years? 

3. What, in your opinion, are the most important authorities or respon- 
sibilities of the State Board? 

4. What, in your opini.on, are the most iitportant authorities or respon- 
sibilities of the institutional boards? 

5. What, in your view, are the priorities for consideration or action by 
your board in the next twelve months? 

6. Are there ways in which System governance, or the functioning of the 
local boards, could be improved? If so, what do you reconitend? 

The basic letters and questions were mailed on March 21 to the 55 govern- 
ance and administrative representatives, with later telephone conversations 
with those that could be reached by telephone. Responses to the questions, 
and the follow-up discussions, were used to obtain the information required by 
the broader questions guiding this task (see Section I.D.4). In a few 
instances, written response was provided. 
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H. Other Pers onal Contacts 

In addition to the contacts made in the site visits and governance 
surveys, forroal or informal contacts, in person or by telephone, were made 
with many others over the six month course of the inquiry. Several meetings 
were held with state President Scott and his senior staff, in particular the 
Executive Vice Presider^t, the Vice President for Finance, and the Vice Presi- 
dent for Planning and Research. Several meetings involved Ms. Charlotte 
Ashcraft of the Fiscal Research Division of the Legislature. Contact was also 
made with Dr. Dallas Herring, the chairman of the responsible board at the 
time the System was established, and with others v4io had conducted studies of 
the System or vdio had been a part of its history in sane significant way. 
These contacts were used to acquaint the study team ^vith the variety of 
insists into the aspects of concern, and to provide a context for evaluating 
the responses of other parties involved in the provision of factual informa- 
tion, opiiiion, and judgrent. 

I. Utilization of TnfoTTn ation ConentPd 

Most of the information collection strategies cut across nore than one of 
these several research tasks, itocordingl/, research instruments or data 
sources and analysis procedures ^licable to each task will be specifically 
identified in the statesnent of findings in the next section. 

J. Limitations 

The procedures used inply certain limitc*cions that should be made e3q)licit 
at this point in this r^rt of findings. 

Each of the questions raised by the General Assenbly could liave been itore 
rigorously addressed by other means. For exaitple. Task 1, concerned with 
proper staffing patterns, requires for definitive answers a series of job 
analyses that vould determine, for noninstructional staff, the responsibili- 
ties carried and the tasks performed, against an appropriate criterion of 
adequacy of performance in meeting the needs. Task 2, concerned among other 
things with the point in the quarter vAiere the ETE is taken, would seem best 
addressed by institutional records assigning contact hours to students 
enrolled at particular points, such as end of drop/add period or end of tern, 
and sunmation of these alternate PTE enrollments for the System. 
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The stuc^ team had to face realities of schedule and project budget, as 
well as current Cc?)abilities of and burden on the institutions and departnent. 
The project schedule allowed only about four nonths for project planning and 
data collection; many desirable activities — e»g», a series of job analyses of 
20 or 30 key positions and the necessary job evaluations in diverse institu- 
tions— v^ere not possible within the available tirae and budgets The enrollitent 
records at the close of registration—at the D^)art3Tient and at most of the 
individual institutions— were found insufficiently reliable as well as incan- 
plete (because of the emission of contact hour specification) for flying 
them to a determination of class raatbership hours at that point, a purpose 
with requirements for a kind of precision not built into their assenbly, and 
too time-<:»nsuraing for the institutions to bring up to audit quality. 

In short: a definitive study of the 6 basic issues would have required a 
period of at least 12 months, and larger resources than available under the 
prescribed budget for the stucfy* 

Axordingly in an attenpt to gather relevant and useful information, 
recourse was made frequently to estimates and judgments of those involved in 
the System. Although our alternate procedures had built-in provisions to 
detect and evaluate the biases that can infect soft data, and althou^ there 
has been care in spocifying the nature of the evidence used in reaching con« 
elusions, we are nevertheless confronted with si±>stantial issues but neces- 
sarily limited strat^es. All findings are consequently tentative, ard 
subject to verification by more detailed stucty and/or e^^erience over longer 
periods of time. 
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Ill- FINDINSS 



A* Staffing 

1. Overview 

The legislative charge to the study in regard to staffing is to 
determine ••proper staffing patterns for institutions vdthin the Coimiunit7 
College System vdth special ewphasis on the iiiplications for base and fomuila 
allotirents.^^ 'ihe t±ne constraints of the study precluded either collection of 
detailed information of job classifications and duties^ or conformaiK::e of 
these specifications to actual tasks performed at the institutions. Wfe 
focused instead on current staffing patterns and variations among the insti- 
tutions^ and our perceptions as to their adequacy. 

The attention of the research team was accordingly directed to an examina- 
tion of secondary data from the Department of Qximunity College records for 
information on current staffing patterns^ and their relation to institutional 
characteristics such as enrollment size^ and change in enrollment over time. 
In addition^ data on staffing patterns^ and institutional concerns related to 
aspects of staffing were analysed from the site visitor as well as frcm the 
responses to the institutional survey of the 58 institutions conducted during 
the study. In particular^ detailed responses frcm the twelve institutions in 
the study sanple were examined for empirical evidence of the degree to vdiich 
positions^ salaries^ and other costs provided by the current allotment 
formulas are perceived as adequate. Finally^ the results of an institutional 
survey of staffing needs, conducted by the Department in the Spring of 1985, 
were reviewed and analyzed in more detail to provide additional insists into 
these issues. 

This section presents the results of our analyses as follows. First, 
current staffing patterns across all institutions within the System are pre- 
sented, and cotpared for size of institution, and by aggregate and detailed 
position categDries. Second, factors associated with variability in staffing 
patterns across institutions are discussed. Relationships with enrollment 
trends, budget FTEATOC mix, and other institutional characteristics are 
examined, with ewphasis on non-instructional staffing needs as reported in 
results of earlier research. Third, the adequacy of current fonnula allot- 
ments to staffing is examined in light of institutional goals and 
requirements. 
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2« Current staffing 

Staffing data for the System and for each institution were detained 
frcra printouts of the staff information files maintained and updated on the 
basis of information received by the Department of Conitaiiiity Colleges on Form 
DOC 7-8 ♦ Data on part-time instructional or other staff are not included in 
these tabulations and \i^ere not collected for the stucty* The Department of 
Cotrainity Colleges obtains annual part-tiae staff counts f ran the institutions 
each October, which pro\dde a -snapshot- at that point in the Fiscal Year, 
Unlike the practice for full-time staff , however^ hiring of part-tine instruc- 
tional staff fluctuates significantly throuc^ut the year, and there is no 
State or federal requirement for reporting suirroary intra-year data, Ho 
assenble such information would place a substantial burden on the 
institutions. 

For Fiscal Year 1984-85, the total nunber of full-tine instructional ' 
faculty and acMnistrative and support staff ertployed for nine months or nore 
at all institutions was 7630, Table 2 illustrates the staffing pattern for 
the fourteen staff categories used for rqx>rting purposes by the Dq>artment of 
COninunity Colleges, Table 2 also presents the proportional distribution of 
total full-time aiplqyraent across these staff categories. The final column 
presents statencide averages^ which is the hypothetical employment fay staff 
category at the "typical" institution. 

Detailed data for individual institutions indicate that the institutions 
vary considerably in terms of staff size, as well as in individual staffing 
patterns by int^titution. Total FY 1984-85 full-time enployraent ranges fran 32 
at the smallest institution to 455 at the largest. The nuitbers of security 
personnel, for erample, range from eleven full-time personnel on one of the 
larger caitpuses, to zero on forty-two other canpuses. Twenty-one institutions 
(36%) have total full-tame enplpyment of 100 or less, the majority, 33 (57%), 
enploy between 100 and 200 full-time personnel, and four institutions have 
full^t±te enplcyment of more than 2o0, 

The staffing pattern for the System in Table 2 illustrates that, on the 
average, the bulk of full-time institutional staffing (31%) is in 11-12 month 
Curriculum instructional positions. Ifcwever Table 2 also shows that support 
staff, corposed of Instructional/Adlrainistxative Support and Secre- 
t:arial/Clerical categories, together make up c^rcximately t±e sane proportion 
of full-time staff. 
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Table 2 



SystOTwide Staffing Partem and System Average Fy 1984-85 

hy Staff Category 



Staff Etiplpyment 


Prc^rtion 
of Total. 


Statewide 
Average 


President 


57 


0.007 


1 


Vice President/Dean/ 
Director/Business 


600 


0.079 


10 


Curriculum Instructor 
9-10 months enplqyinent 795 


0.104 


14 


Curriculum Instructor 
11-12 months 
enplpyment 


2361 


0.309 


41 


Instructional 
^sistants/Aides 


100 


0.013 


2 


Extension Instructor 


215 


0.028 


4 


Learning Lab 
Coordinator 


117 


0.015 


2 


Instructional/ 
Mtiinistrative 
Support 


1178 


0.154 


20 


Visiting Artist 


51 


0.007 


1 


Secretarial/clerical 


1268 


0.166 


22 


IX)okkeeper 


122 


0.016 


2 


Skilled Craftsnen 


260 


0.034 


4 


Service/Maintenance 


459 


0.060 


8 


Security 


47 


0.006 


1 


Total 


7630 


1.000 


132 
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From the suninary statistics and overview provided in Tcible 2 it is possi- 
ble to obtain only a general pic±ure of staffing distributions within the 
System. There is as a lr ead y noted considerable diversity and ccrplejdLty in 
individual position allocations among the 58 institutions. Table 3 sunnarizes 
the variability across the 58 institutions for each staffing category. Ttotal 
full-time enplqyment for BY 1984-85 is presented for each starfing category, 
vdth institutional maxiinunB, miniimnns, averages, and standard deviations. The 
greatest institutional variations are in the curriculum Instructional cate- 
gDries, specifically in College Transfer and Technical, and in the Instruc- 
tional/AMnistrative Support and Secretarial/ Clerical positions. 

Table 4 further illustrates the institutional variability across the 
aggregate staffing categories for the twelve sanple institutions in the study. 
The ratio, for example, of Instructional Mninistrative Sv^jport staff to total 
full-time staff ranges from 14/145 (0.096) for Central Carolina to 31/119 
(0.261) for Vfestem Piedmont, as conpared with the system average of 0.154 
frcra To-Me 2. Secretarial/Clerical full-time enployraent varies frcm 11/104 
(0.106 of total) for Haywood, to 99/455 (0.218) for Central Pieciiont, cotpared 
with a SysterawLde average ratio of 0.17. The ratio of full-time curriculum 
instructional staff to total full-time enployment ranges frcra a hi^ of 72/147 
(0.490) at Davidson to a low of 33/119 (0.277) at Wfestem Piechont conpared 
with the Systemaide average ratio of 0.41. Additional differences in insti- 
tutional distributions of instructional staff are illustrated for exanple in 
the nunijers employed 9-10 months as conpared to 11-12 month employees. While 
11-12 month enployees predominate in most institutions in the sanple, two 
institutions (Davidson and Lenoir) have ^proximately equal nvmiaers of 9-10 
month staff, and in one case (Wastem Piednont) abiost all full-time curri- 
culum instructors are on a 9-10 month basis. 

The diversity in staffing reflects the necessary variations under local 
autoncny that local institutions make in responding to their perc^jtions of 
staffing labor markets and regional needs. It should be noted that the 
nui±)ers of staff in the various detailed staff categories at each institution 
as a proport i on of tota l staff at that institution vary considerably, reflect- 
ing differences in programs, management style, enrollment mix, local needs, 
etc. Yet, the capabilty of the institutions to work out, under local 
autoncny, unique solutions to fit local sitUciulons as well as nesds, has been 
a cornerstone of the strength of the North Carolina System. 
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Tabl« 3 



Variations in Staffing Patterns Across At I Institutions 1984-85 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 








CURR 








INSTR 
















VP/DIR/DN 


INSTR 








ASSTS 


XT 


XT 


XT 


XT 


XT 




PRES 


/BUS MGR 


C TR 


GEN ED 


TECH 


VOC 


AIDES 


AC 


AB 


AHS 


JTPA 


VA 


TOTAL EMP 


57 


600 


505 


231 


1630 


790 


100 


30 


33 


26 


17 


52 


MAXIMUM 


1 


23 


80 


51 


88 


34 


9 


6 


8 


5 


3 


2 


MINIMUM 


0 


4 


0 


0 


4 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


RANGE 


1 


19 


80 


51 


84 


33 


9 


6 


8 


5 


3 


2 


MEAN 


1.00 


10.34 


8.71 


3.98 


28.10 


13.62 


1.72 


0.52 


0.57 


0.45 


0.29 


0.90 


ST DEV 


N.A. 


4.06 


14.43 


7.55 


21.05 


6.58 


2.17 


1.12 


1.25 


0.99 


0.64 


0.44 


NOTE: Thm 24 


staff i ng 


catagor i fts 


abbreviated at 


tha head of 


each CO 


umn ara 


as foi lows: 











to 

00 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 



President 

Vice President/Director/Dear/Business Manager 
Curriculum Instructors, College Transfer 

" Genera I Education 

" Technical 

* Vocati ona I 

Instructional Assistants/Aides 
Extension Instructors, Academic 

" Adult Basic 



Adult High School 

Job Training Partnership Act 

Visiting Artist 

Human Resource Development 

Now and Expanding Industry 

Occupat lona 1 



" Avocationai 

" Compensatory Education 

18. Learning Lab Coordinator 

19. Instructional Administrative Support: (this 
category includes positions such as administrative 
assistants, I ibrarians and assistants, data 
processing and institutional research personnel, as 
well as counselors, financial aid, placement and 
student activities directors; for the detailed 
listing of all of these positions, see Appendix (-) 

20. Secretarial/Clerical 

21 . Bookkeeper 

22. Ski I Ud Crafts 

23. Service/Maintenance, and 

24. Security. 
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Tabl« 3 (continued) 





x« 




14 


16 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


26 




XT 




A 1 


VT 
A 1 


VT 


VT 
A 1 


















HRD 




MT 




AVUt 


CE 


LLC 


lA SUPP 


SEC/CLER 


BKKPR SK 


CRFTS 


SERV/MTN 


SECURITY 


TOTAL 


TOTAL EMP 


64 




7 


36 


1 


0 


117 


1179 


1268 


122 


260 


469 


47 


7630 


MAXIMUM 


4 




3 


6 


1 


0 


6 


74 


99 


8 


18 


61 


11 


466 


MINIMUM 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


4 


0 


0 


1 


0 


32 


RANGE 


4 




3 


6 


1 


0 


6 


71 


96 


8 


18 


60 


11 


423 


MEAN 


1.10 


0 


.12 


0.60 


0.02 


0.00 


2.02 


20.33 


21.86 


2.10 


4.48 


7.91 


0.81 


131.66 


ST OEV 


1.16 


0 


.49 


1.29 


0.13 


0.00 


X.41 


12.24 


16.16 


1.46 


3.6fy 


7.09 


1.87 


76.14 



SO 
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TabU 4 

Staffing by Aggr«gat« Category for Tw«tv« Sampt« Institutional 

and Systomwtdo Avarages 



O 



ERIC 



STAFF 


SYSTEM 
AVERAGE 


BEAUFORT CEN 


CAR 


CEN PIED 


CLEVELD 


SAMPLE INSTITUTIONS 
DAVIDSON HAYWOOD J 


SPRUNT 


LENOIR 


ROWAN 


WAKE T 


W PIEDMT 


Prasi dant 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


VP/D«an 


























Dlractor/ 
Bus Uar 


10 


7 


12 


14 


11 


9 




10 


16 


12 


15 


14 


Cunn • Xn 9 
9-10 m. 


24 


p 


14 


25 


0 


33 


4 


10 


30 


4 


16 


32 


Curr* Ins 
11*12 m. 


41 


32 


53 


192 


53 


39 


43 


31 


38 


47 


100 


1 


Instr* As 
A td«s 


2 


1 


2 


9 


1 


4 


5 


0 


4 


2 


1 


2 


Ext. Inst 


4 


0 


8 


3 


5 


0 


4 


3 


4 


4 


A 




LLC 


2 




1 


5 


1 


2 


1 


0 


2 


1 


5 


4 


Xnstr/Adm 

Support 


20 


13 


14 


74 


13 


22 


12 


14 


24 


15 


29 


31 


V i a i t i ng 
Artist 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


S«c/Cfar 


22 


17 


27 


99 


14 


20 


11 


14 


26 


16 


42 


17 


Bookkpr 


2 


2 


1 


8 


2 


2 


1 


2 


4 


1 


2 


2 


Skil Ud 
Crafts 


4 


3 


3 


18 


4 


10 


6 


2 


5 


2 


13 


8 


Ssrv i ca/ 
Ma int . 


8 


11 


10 


5 


8 


3 


9 


7 


12 


2 


18 


6 


Secur 1 ty 


1 


0 


0 


2 


1 


1 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


9 


Total 


132 


97 


145 


455 


115 


147 


104 


95 


168 


108 


247 


119 
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To acxxranodate these differences in subsequent analyses using data f ran 
all 58 institutions Mihere possible, detailed staffing information on positions 
by institution v^e aggregated into four general staffing categories shown in 
Table 5. !niese four general categories were derived from editing the 24 
specific catcpries in Tfcible 3 as shown in the table. 

In further exandnations of differences in staffing across institutions of 
varying enrollment levels, institutions were also grouped into the clusters 
used by the Dq>artraKit in their 1985 survey of non-instructional staffing 
needs as shown in Table 6. These classifications facilitated analysis of 
differences in staffing patterns as a function of various system and institu- 
tional characteristics vrtiile controlling in sane way for size of institution. 
In addition, use of these size categories permitted direct catparison of 
institutional non-instructional staffing needs as a function of other institu- 
tional characteristics. 

These aggregate staffing and size categories were used to suianarise the 
staffing patterns of all 58 institutions, as deleted in Table 7. When aggre- 
gated this \my, the data show scrae general hotogeneity across institutions in 
the four broad staff categories. Row prctwrtions in the table indicate the 
relative distribution of enplqyment in each staff category for the institu- 
tions in each size group. As e55)ected, the proportion of senior administra- 
tors (Staff Category I) decreases linearly as a function of increase in insti- 
tutional size. The other three staff categories are not as consistent, but 
vary not more than 12 percent across size groups in any one staff category. 
The ranges therefore for broad staffing categories based on tlie current system 
configuration in place are as follows: 

Senior Aininistrative Staff: 7 to 15 percent of total eiployment.* 
Instructional staff: 39 to 51 percent of total enploynent.* 
Instructional and Aininistrative Support Staff: 27 to 34 percent of total 
enployment.* 

Secretarial/Clerical staff: 14 to 20 percent of total enploynent.* 
3. Factors Associated with Variabili ty in Staffing Patterns 

Ejctensive analyses were conducted on relationships between enrollnent 
size, institutional characteristics, and indices of full-tiiie staff 



* Full time only. 
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Table 5 

Description of the Four General or Aggregate Staffing 
Categories Used in the Analyses 

Detailed Position: 
Aggregate CatSSggy column Nimfa er f ran Table 3 

Category I 

Senior AMnistrator 1,2 
Category II 

Instructional Staff 3,4,5,6,8,9,10,11,12,13,14,15,16,17 
Category III 

Instructional Mninsitrative 7,18,19,21,22,23,24 
Support 

Category IV 

Secretarial/Clerical 20 
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Table 6 



Institutional Clusters by Size 

Group/size 

lg83/84 FIE Institntinnfi 

1 Bladen, Martin, McDowell, Montgoraery, 

0-999 Pamlico, Tri-County 

^^CUP 2 Anson, Beaufort, Carteret, Halifax, 

1000-1499 James Sprunt, Nash, Piedmont, 

Richmond, Roanoke-Chowan, Sairpson 

®CUP 3 Blue Ridge, Cleveland, College of the 

1500-1999 Albenarle, Craven, Edgecotiae, 

Hayvrood, Isothernal, Upland, 
Mitchell, RsuKblph/ Rockin^iam, 
Southwestern, Stanly, Vance- 
Granville, Wilson 

4 Caldwell, Coastal Carolina, Robeson, 

2000-2499 Sandhills, Southeastern, Surry, TC 

of Alamance, Vfestem Piedmont, Wilkes 

^^'^ 5 Asheville-Buncait)e, Catavifca, Davidson, 

2500-2999 Gaston, Johnston, Lenoir, Pitt, Rowan, 

Wciyne 

'^'COP 6 Central Carolina, Durham, Forsyth, 

3000 UP Wake, Cape Fear, Guilford, Central 

Piedmont, Fayetteville 
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Tabl« 7 



Number* and Proportion* of Staff by Aggregate Position Categories, 
for Institutions Grouped by Size 



Institution 



Staff 
Category 

I Row 



Staff 
Category 

II 



Staff 
Category 

III 



Staff 
Category 

IV 



Total 

Admin and Row Secretarial/ Row Total Row 

Gr^VP .. $fn)9r A<Jynin Ir^ In>trugt<;>rf Prop Inst Support Prop Cierical 



Pr<?P Emp I ovmen t Prop 



Groupl 
(0-999 FTE) 

Group2 

(1000-1499 FTE) 



Group6 

(FTE i 3000) 

Al I 

Inst i tut ions 



46 0.16 



96 0.10 



Group3 

(1600-1999 FTE) 161 
Group4 

W (2000-2499 FTE) 104 
Group6 

(2600-2999 FTE) 108 



143 



667 



0. 10 



0.08 



0.08 



0.07 



0.09 



127 



369 



687 



666 



722 



961 



3421 



0.42 



0.39 



0.43 



0.44 



0.61 



0.46 



0.46 



86 



311 



493 



410 



389 



696 



2284 



0.28 



0.34 



0.31 



0.32 



0.27 



0.28 



0.30 



48 



160 



246 



197 



204 



413 



1268 



0.16 



0.17 



0.16 



0.16 



0.14 



0.20 



0.17 



306 1.00 



926 1.00 



1687 1.00 



1276 1.00 



1423 1.00 



2112 1.00 



7630 1.00 
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reqairanents. Institutions were grouped by size (as shown in Table 6), and 
relationships were examined between such ind^jendent variables as institu- 
tional status, year of niost recent status change, changes over the last five 
years in various measures of enrollitent by budget FIE and Vim:, and current 
enrollment and a nuirber of d^jendent measures of staffing patterns and needs. 
Hie data from the earlier D^artment survey of non-instructional staffing 
needs provided an important source of data on recent staffing requirenents in 
the clerixal and administrative sv^port areas, and we found these data helpful 
and germane to the present study. 

Few sinple or unaitbiguous relationships emerged, suggesting that local 
autonoiy has led to a variety of relatively unique institutional staffing 
arrangements in response to local needs. Table 8 provides a sunmary of the 
earlier staffing survey data, illustrating means by institutional size group- 
ings. The first column presents the six size groups used in the earlier 
survey, based on budget FIE for 1983-84. Hbe remaining columns contain 
averages, for each size group, of nuitbers enployed in non-instructional posi- 
tbns, nuirbers of additional positions needed, and the percentage increases of 
needed additional to enployed staff. 

As mic^t be expected, the average nunijers of non-instructional staff 
actually enployed in 1935, as well as the nunters stated as needed, increased 
linearly with size of institution. However, the percent increase (total 
needed over currently enployed), doss not increase in similar fashion, and is 
actually largest in the smallest institutions. 

In view of the documented concern both in institutions and in the Depart- 
ment regarding the prdolem of non-instructional staff needs, analyses were 
conducted in the present study which related the data siinroarized above to data 
on the changes in student populations, in terras of both FTE and UDHC. 

Changes in FIE and UDHC, along with other institutional characteristics, 
were used as ind^jendent variables in regression analyses to explore relation- 
ships between quantitative institutionail measures and various indices of 
staffing patterns and needs. Institutions were classified as "all," "smaller" 
or "larger." "Ml" institutions are defined as a group sli^tly less than the 
universe (N=55; one institution fron each of Groups 1 through 3 was dropped 
due to missing data). Shialler institutions are defined as Groups 1, 2, aid 3 
with 1983-84 PIE less than 2000, and larger institutions the remainder with 
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Table 8 

Suninary of Staff Needs Survey Data by Instituldonal size Group 

Average Total Average 
Institution Noninstruc- Positions % Needed/ 
SizS tional St^ff Needed Ertployed 

GROOPl 

0 - 999m 27.15 35.7 131.49 

(N=5) 

GRDUP2 

1000-14S9 39.55 50.5 127.68 

(N=10) 

GBOJPS 

1500-1999 46.5 58.57 125.95 

(N=14) 

GRCI0P4 

2000-2499 58.27 69.06 118.51 

(N=9) 

cmjP5 

2500-2999 59.51 72.63 122.04 

(N=9) 

>3000 117.95 141.97 120.36 

(N=8) 

Source: Department of Cotinunity Colleges survey of nonstruc- 
tional staffing needs. Spring 1985. 
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FIE greater than 2000. It is recognized that such a categorization masks much 
of the uniqueness of the institutional characteristics being examined, par- 
ticularly among the larger institutions. Several considerations, however, 
suppDrt this grouping arrangement. The greater number of observations in two, 
rather than three groups yielded more reliable statistical properties for the 
regression equations. Furthermore, analyses were also performed with a 
separate, middle-sized grouping, yielding little difference in results frcm 
those presented here. Finally, according to the D^jartnent's r^rt/svirvey 
results, use of the middle-sized grov;5)ing of institutions produced results 
that were difficult to interpret. 

The results of regression analyses were in almost all cases inconclusive. 
Institutional status, defined as either ccranunity college or technical insti- 
tute/college, c^peared to have little relationship with either the results of 
the non-instructional si^jport staff needs survey, or with current staffing 
patterns. Another measure of institutional status, the year of nost recent 
status change, was selected as an index of longevity of status. Oliere was 
little relationship between this measure and the needs for support staff as 
expressed in the survey, but a noticeable curvilinear association in relation 
to current instructional/administrative si:55»rt staffing patterns, particu- 
larly in smaller institutions, was found. 

In view of the considerable changes that have taken place recently in 
enrollments, and the indications in the questionnaires and site visits of 
needs for additional support staff, changes in both PTE and UDHC were analysed 
for their associations with staff needs. The d^)endent variables in both 
cases were results of the D^artraent survey of non-instructional staffing 
needs, and were r^resented by the absolute nuntoer of staff positions indi- 
cated as needed, and the percent increase over current staffing ccnplenents. 
The ind^ndent variables were constructed f ran institutional differences in 
PTE and UKC enrollment data for the two time periods 1978-79 and 1984-85. 
The relationships were not particularly strong, but ^jpeared scnewhat more 
marked again for smaller institutions in terms of numbers of support staff 
needed. 

In an atteitpt to determine relationships between current enrollment and 
current staffing patterns, ooth ejctension and curriculum enrollment (FTE and 
UDHC) were examined for their association with numbers of staff in each of the 
four staffing groups. Table 9 presents the results of these analyses. 
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Table 9 



Associations (r2) Between Selected Enrollment Variables and 

Staffing Patterns 



Independent 
Variables 



D^ndent 
Variables 



.all. 



i n s t 



r2 

smallsc 
i t u t i o 



n s 



Total FTE 
1984-5 



C3> I 
GP II 
C3> III 
C3> IV 



0.453** 
0.857** 
0.768** 
0.89** 



0.290** 
0.401** 
0.498** 
0.261** 



0.329** 
0.801** 
0.692** 
0.906** 



Extension PTE 
1984-5 



Curriculum FTE 
1984-5 



Total im: 

1984-5 



Extension ur«C 
1984-5 



Curriculum UKiC 
1984-5 



(3> I 
(3> II 
C3> III 
C3> IV 

C3> I 
GP II 
C3> III 
C3> IV 



GP I 
GP II 
CT> III 
C3> IV 



C3> I 
GP II 
GP III 
C3> IV 

GP I 
C3> II 
C3> III 
GP IV 



0.497** 
0.343** 
0.362** 
0.432** 

0.282** 
0.88** 
0.743** 
0.856** 



0.399** 
0.852** 
0.736** 
0.856** 



0.462** 
0.709** 
0.611** 
0.657** 

0.193** 
0.688** 
0.595** 
0.762** 



0.285** 
0.071 
0.146* 
0.091 

0.132 
0.592** 
0.544** 
0.2S8** 



0.121 
0.266** 
0.390** 
0.278** 



0.115 
0.181* 
0.266** 
0.234** 

0.067 
0.319** 
0.464** 
0.216* 



0.417** 
0.161* 
0.202* 
0.305** 

0.145** 
0.851** 
0.666** 
0.834** 



0.285** 
0.818** 
0.654** 
0.847** 



0.375** 
0.588** 
0.474** 
0.563** 

0.097 
0.655** 
0.520** 
0.730** 



NOdE: The statistic "r2'' is the coefficient of determination/ and represents 
the prc^rtion of total variability in the dependent variable accounted for by 
the regression model. 

* F test significant at the p < .05 level. 
** F test significant at the p < .01 level. 
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Hbe data indicate that Grot^) I (S«uor Aininistrative Staff) is least 
sensitive overall to enrollraent patterns aca^oss institutions. It is not clear 
\i*ether this reflects the current funding base allotmsnt for administrators, 
or it. an endorsanent of the concq>t of a basic core of needed institutional 
adruitiis -ation. Total FTE is clearly related to Groins II (Instructional 
Staff), III (Instructional and Aininistrative Si^port), and IV (Secretarial/ 
Clerical) staffing patterns, but particularly in the larger institutions. 
Esctension FTE appears not to be as closely associated with current staffing 
patterns. The data suggest however that curriculum PIE drives current 
staffing patterns, especially instructional staff. Curriculum FTE is also 
closely related to secretarial si^sport staff in larger institutions, thou^ 
much less in smaller ones. 

4. Mprmnnr of current formla ann tments for sta-Ffing 

A primary source for inf ormation about the ariequacy of the present 
method of allocating State dollars to the local institutions is our analysis 
of responses to the institutional questionnaire. The results of site visits 
to the t5*elve sanple institutions provided additional information. In this 
section of the r^rt are idpntified the major concerns vdth current State 
funding inachanisinB as they relate to institutional staffing, and the areas in 
which there appeaars to be some consensus of opinion across institutional 
grocjis (e.g. smaller, larger, or all). 

As judged by the results of answers to questions regarding State funding 
allocations and procedures, there is a strong indication of widespread concern 
about the adequacy of the present funding allocation procedures, both in pro- 
viding for faculty salaries in both curriculum and extension positions and in 
nunbers of positions allocated for instructional and administrative si^port. 
At least 90% of the institutions responding to the questionnaire indicated 
inadequacies in fornula allocations with regard to curriculum and ejctension 
faculty salaries as well as adninistrative salaries. 

Several issues were raised in both written and oral responses to study- 
questions. They revolve primarily around the central concern of how to 
preserve institutional quality of instructional as well as administrative 
support services irnder the dual constraints of budgetary limitations and 
ccnipetitive market forces. In the discussion on institutional staffing 
concerns that follows, institutional responses are quoted verbatim v^ere 
possible to present directly the perc^Jtion behind the concern. 
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Tbe cairrent (1985-86) c^jerating fonmila cotputation allots all instruc- 
tional positions to institutions at the rate of one position per 22 FIE. Each 
curriculum or N3E extension instructional unit is funded at a unit base salary 
amount of $27,770. Other extension faculty units are funded at a unit base 
salary amount of $10,202 each. Differences in the enployee benefits and 
associated "other costs" structure of the allotment to "other extension" 
faculty howewer further ccnpound this disparity to ^*ere the "other extension" 
position r^jresents $12,136 in total allotmait per unit, or 34% of the $35,696 
toted allotarent for the curriculum or ISE extension position. 

Ooe element in the allocation f omnia is the amount of FIEs per full-time 
instructional position, and the other is the unit budget amount per position. 
RespcMdents i n dic at ed concerns with both elements of this funding structure. 
HbB manda t ed funding ratio of 22:1 PIE/ faculty , while considered expropriate 
for seme more traditional classroom settings, is felt to discriminette against 
tiyhni c al instructional situations requiring more intense f eculty/student 
interactions or si^pervision. In health curricula in particular, and in 
providing instruction to the mentally retarded for exanple, iir»>n«ing and 
accreditation specifications mey indicate student/faculty ratios of as low as 
8:1 or 6:1. In practice, therefore, as one respondent noted, "the current 
fonnala does not recognize the ratio necessary for safe and hi^ quality 
instruction in vocational/technical p rogr a m s ." It is also perceived that 
smaller institutiwis in rural areas with necessarily smaller classes may be at 
a disadvantage under the present f omnia because of their inability to 
generate the PIEs per instructor that larger institutions can. 

Salaries, particularly for curriculum positions vbere greater dqjendency 
is placed on full-time faculty, are perceived as the "nost critical inade- 
quacy" in the current system. Certain substantive areas were enphasized, such 
as health and engineering tech n ologies, but the problem is perceived as exten- 
sive and serious. Some respondents identified "nationwide" conpetition for 
personnel: "we continue to lose top flic^t faculty to neic^ring states." 
Hie linkage between business and ijadustry and the technical and ccratainity 
colleges essential to effective instruction is also a double-edged sword in 
that faculty with esqperience in, and the closest ties to, the private sector 
are most aware of the ccnparisons between their own salary levels and those 
for positions with similar responsibilites in industry. "Salaries [are] 
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csnpetitive [neither] with business and industry for the limited supply of 
qualified people, [nor] vath instructors in the North Orolina Itoiversity 
systan teaching the first two years of beocalaureate work. " Fifty-one of the 
54 institutions responding to a question on the institutional questionnaire as 
to how a hypothetical unrestricted 10 percent increase in allotment would be 
invested indicated they would raise instructioned salaries if they could, 
representing the hig^iest degree of consensus among respondents to aiiy of the 
faculty/staff categories enunerated in that question. Ihere is a clear per- 
ception that successfully meeting the demands both of students as well as 
business and industry requires well-trained, es^erienced, and ccnpetitive 
faculty. "On: most inportant pdLority is to bring the quality of our instruc- 
tional program to a level that we can be genuinely proud of," 

Of ppirti n iTa r note is our observation that the current curriculvna faculty: 
per-position allotment of $27,770 is $4,590 more than the $23,180 that we 
calculated as the wei^ited (to reflect actual proportions of 9 and 11 month 
positicais) mean salary statewide paid to full-time curriculum instructors. 
jOata from the Department of Ccraainity Oolleges suggest that, over the last 
three years {1982-83, 1983-84, and 1984-85), funding transfers have occurred 
in increasing amounts fron instructional to acininistrative line items. 

It should also be noted that althouc^ ccnparison of ccranmity college 
salaries in North Carolina with national data is hazardous because of differ- 
ences in faculty ranking systems, varying nonrespondents for national surveys, 
and other factors, our exaraination of recent national data frcm several 
sources su^ests that North Carolina is scraevAere within the bottcm 40 percent 
of national distributions for faculty salaries. 

Uie formula salary level for "other extension" faculty is considered 
"ejctreroely" or "grossly" inadequate by several respondents. According to our 
information fron the State Department, this figure ($10,202) should not be 
interpreted as a salary level at all, but a costing unit vMch is substan- 
tially lower than that for curriculvna faculty to reflect the nunber of part- 
time faculty teaching "other extension" courses. The reality is, however, 
that the figure is interpreted differently at State and local levels. One 
responcJent noted: "$10,202 works out at $4.90 per hour. Just vrtiere does 
anyone think I can hire an oocupatdonal ejctension t:eacher for t±at?" in 
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addition, there is a considerable discar^ancy between the unit salary allot- 
ment for other ejctension faculty ($10,202) and the statewide average salary 
paid to full-time extension faculty in 1984-85 of $18,887. 

One consequence of these perceived inequities noted by many respondents is 
"too heavy reliance on part-tirae staff." Htds is seen as a direct result of 
budgetary constraints; "the system forces an almost total reliance on part- 
time instructors." In one of the larger institutions in the state, 38% of all 
courses in the recent fall quarter were tau^t by part-tirae faculty. In 
particular, " Milt Hi^ School/Pre-GED and Oociqpational Extension FIE are 
inadequately fu n ded to provide quality instruction. Present funding levels 
...force the institution to rely ejclusively on part-time facalty. Students 
in these areas need the best possible instruction becaiise of bad ej^jeriences 
with secondary education. It should be noted also that the subject matter 
tau^ in these programs is at the same level as the ranedial programs now 
funded as curriculum. This funding differaace mist be eliminated. " 

Wiile it was €n|diasized by sane respondents that part-tine teachers repre- 
sent an interim nolution since they are the only ones "willing to woric for 
that wage rate", hic^ier adtainistrative costs ro^ result. "Hbe difference 
betsreen the actual costs of a curriculum class and an extension class is in 
savings gained by enploying part-time people. However, part-tirae [faculty] 
increase administrative costs thus consuming those savings." Problems can 
also arise v*en full-time faculty teach extension courses. "When a full-tine 
instructor teaches an extension course, 60% of that instructor's salary is 
lost." Phrased differen 'y, "with extension funded at $0.68 per raaiiaership 
hour, and curriculum funded at $1.81 per raadaership hour, the curriculum 
instructor has to take a pey cut vrtien teaching that extension course. " A 
potential conprooise is seen as greater use of volunteer staff, particularly 
if current restrictions on generation of FlEs by volunteer faculty were eased. 

B^nd the concerns about (cotplete reliance on part-tine faculty lies a 
de^jer issue. In the site visits to the 12 basic study institutions, insti- 
tutional representatives— presidents as well as extension program direc- 
tors—were particularly vocal about the contiiiually shrinking values of 
instructional allotments assigned to extension FIEs as c^sed to curriculum 
PTEs. While most had been able to secure excellent part-tirae faculty in terms 
of t±e $5 to $13 per class contact hour paid, and while there were many 
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exanples of these individuals contributing tiire with students out of class ^ it 
was clear that the funding formula was acting as a disincentive system for 
offering these courses at all. TVk) deleterious effects were noted. Firsts 
ooci^ational extension is where training for particular industry needs ^ or for 
i5)grading job skills^ is frequently most appropriate; the institutions felt 
outreach in this inportant ccnrtinity developroent regard was uiKiuly and 
increasingly restricted* Second: the other extension courses such as 
practi c al and avocational skills were frequently seen as inportant in con- 
itunity siqpport: "These students are the ones who really get behind our ccra- 
inanity bond drives and make them effective*- While concerns in Ralei^ with 
cake decorating and poodle clipping courses were almost alws^ recognized 
early in the conversations^ there were strong advocates for quality of leisure 
as an aspect of quality of life. These courses serve a nore powerful con- 
stituent in many instances in te rm s of the larger cotiminity sr^^xart^ and were 
felt to serve genuine needs not inconsistent with mission in terms of com- 
ramity service. 

The issue of funding for adainistrative and ins. 'ctional si^port is seen 
as related to faculty salaries^ since^ as noted earlier, instructional posi- 
tion dollars are currently used to atploy si^port and clerical staff. "Under 
the existing fomula (we are] caug^ in a real no-win situation. In order to 
provide the necessary st^port services, we imist xise instructional position 
funds. . • a classic exanple of robbing Peter to psy Paul. " The resulting 
curricular problem is perceived as that of insufficient administrative/cler- 
ical si55)ort dependent upon cutting into already low and non-ccnpetitive 
faculty salaries. "Ws have siitply taken dollars away from faculty salaries 
because we have had no other choice." 

As already iiidicated in the results of the D^)artiiental survey in the 
Spring of 1985, the nuitber of adninistrative support and clerical positions is 
perceived, in almost all institutions, to be insufficient in scne way. The 
Dq)artnent's report of the survey also concludes that the fonrnla did not 
^pear to generate a conparable nuraber of positions relative to the nuiiber of 
individuals actually hired in these categories, and indicated the need to look 
further at this shortfall as well as at budget transfers as an institutional 
response. 
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Our data frcm site visits and institutional questionnaires tend to corro- 
borate these earlier survey findings, but present additional information. 
Those positions most associated with fluctuations in UKfC by respondents were 
counseling, ac Mn istrative and registration staff. In a question designed to 
identic needs for new or erasrging staff positions, institutions mentioned 
itost often the positions involved in xtorketing and public infontation. A 
respondent noted: "Bie fornula allocation is well below actual instructional 
requirenents for needed support staff, and consequently actual salaries must 
be below the fonnola allocation in order to fund the actual positions." An 
alternative, of course, is that the local institutions may subsidize these 
positions frcm other resources. An institution rqwrted, for exanple: "In 
1985-86 the fonnula provides $13,567 per clerical position earned on the basis 
of 0.6 position per 100 PIE. This practice j^gnores the fact that sate insti-. 
tutions can enploy 1.5 clerical personnel for that amount, ^*ile in urban 
areas with heavy concentrations of business, the conpetitive wage for clerical 
personnel is considerably hic^. In these areas, $13,567 will not even 
enploy one person. [Vfe] had to subsidize each clerical position 8.22% in 
1985^86." Hbe need for wore cladcal personnel was associated by one respon- 
deat with the burden of federal and other adainistrative r^rting require- 
ments, but is also perceived as a function of the increase in the nuitber of 
part-time students. 

Ihe present operating formula provides a base allotnent of 10.9 instruc- 
tional 6i5port and adnmiistrative positions regardless of institutional size. 
Hiat the operating formula m^ benefit the smaller institutions can bo deter- 
mined by examination of 1985-86 allotments to all 58 institutions. The data 
indicate that in 21 (or 38%) of the institutions the base allotment for 10.9 
positions constitutes 30% or more of the total administrative allotment, and 
in four cases mDre than 50%. In the case of the larger institutions, however, 
the base allotment represents much less, in one case only 7% of the total 
administrative allotment. 

Associated with inadequate salary levels in the allocation system are 
related concerns about the lack of funds for staff developroant. Tten out of 
twelve of our basic stu<fy sanple institutions mentioned the need for increased 
resources for staff devel(^inent in their budgets, and many suggested e3q)licit 
recognition of these costs in the state formula. Operational definitions of 
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staff develc^xtient costs included^ for exanple^ short sabbaticals or paid 
leaves "that mig^t include c^^x^rtunities to return to work in industry or 
business to learn the state-of-the-art," to "help instructors update their 
skills," or to provide travel costs for professional meetings. These needs 
"cannot be net" through the present budgetary allotnent system, despite the 
assignment to each institution of "other costs" monies, since all sources 
cocbined are not perceived as adequate to meet faculty salaries. 
5. A Concluding C^Ptj-mtion 

Although it is not surprising that the presidents and senior admin- 
istrative staff felt that funds were inadequate, we believe for several 
reasons that the institutions are operating ^onder substantial budget strin- 
gencies. First, and most obvious, is the unanimity, vigor, and sincerity with 
which the unmet needs are described. Although conparison of Nbrth Carolina 
mean salaries agai n st the results of various national surveys is hazardous, 
and produces conflicting stat:eraents of the North Carolina positu.on, a second 
reason is the low ranking of average salaries in Nbrth Carolina artong those in 
other state systems, and the general austeritues noted in the visits . Third, 
and most iitportant, are the kinds of cotpxmises that we found have to be made 
under local options* As one responsible but troubled president put it: "I'm 
constantly faced with a moral dilenina: for sxaitple, I can support an occupa- 
tional extension course by reclassifying it as curriculum, v*iich is dishonest; 
or, I can fail to offer it v*en it is desperately needed, vdiich is irrespon- 
sible." The cotproaises that we found were, for the irost part, not dishonest, 
but were cctprcraises that detracted from the quality of the work offered. 
Examples include: conbining college transfer introductory English sections to 
yield classes generating 100 PTEs to cover shortfalls in instructional budgets 
else^^ere, vrfien "our kinds of students need smaller classes;" deferring 
inst^nictional equipment purchase or maintenance to accarncdate the required 
Prime adrainistratdve dat:a system; focusing on programs that generate hic^ PTEs 
simply as a si:ipport venture; replacing full-tume faculty, thou^ desirable, 
with part-time faculty as noted; iitposing over-loads on faculty and adminis- 
trators; contujiual deferring of such priorities as staff developtent; or 
failing t:o develqp a needed new program because of development time required. 
There is a folklore that holds that there is too much dishonesty and attempts 
to "beat the system;" we found few such solutions. But we did find a large 
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nuntoer of good inen and waxen with uneasy consciences and deep frustration 
because the catproraises that had to be made diininished quality, restricted 
offerings, prevented needed updating, or failed to provide adequate cotpensa- 
tion for staff* Hhese are signals that should be respected and examined 
carefully* 

It should be noted that current staffing patterns (and, for that matter, 

program offerings) in North Carolina and elsev^ere are inevitably the result 

not only of mission and market forces, but also of elements built into the 

system for allocation of funds* Brenneman and Nelson stated the matter 

succinctly in 1981 as follcjws: 

Legislators often overlook the fact that a budgetary 
f omula is also an incentive system, a set of prices that 
will be paid for rendering particular services* For 
exanple, fonnolas that reward enrollment increases with 
payments based on average rather than marginal costs will 
give rise to extensive recruiting efforts, since the 
colleges may make money on additional enroHraents* States 
that do not differentiate their payments acxx>rding to 
program cost differences, paying instead a fixed sum per 
student regardless of program, have set in place (perh2¥>s 
unintentionally) powerful incentives for a college to 
concentrate on low-cost progr a ms* And, \*ere a state seeks 
to pay for scrae courses of study and not for others, it 
should not be surprised vdien colleges redefine courses into 
the favored categories*^ 

If the logic of this statement is not seriously flawed, we must assume 
that under allowable options the institutions are placed in a position vfeere 
good raanageroent has to be a process of finding -legitimate" (e*g*, allowable) 
ways to si^jport the costs found necessary* To the degree that funding is 
stringent, and to the degree that corrective regulations to prevent circum- 
vention of unintended consequences of the basic incentive system are not in 
place (and such regulations always beccme a source of friction where funding 
is stringent), there will be deviations in staffing, from institution to 
institution, in terras of how capable the local management may be in both 
utilizing the allocation system to increase revenue, and in redistributing 
that revenue to meet local needs effectively* And, althou^ there ax 
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necessarily variations in inanagenent capability, we believe that by and large 
the local autonoty has pennitted a hi^ quality of service to the cotittunities 
and state* More adequate funding and workable restrictions against abuse, not 
siitple regulatory solutions, are needed* 

B« Methods of Calculati ng Student Enrollinents 

The second major task addressed in this study is an analysis of methods of 
::alculating the number of students with an enphasis on the most ^ropriate 
ceii^'us date for collecting enrollment data and the use of traditional academic 
quarters for determining curriculum enrollment* In conducting this task, we 
have engaged in two general types of activities* First, we addressed the two 
specific questions listed above* In addition, ^^e extended the scope of the 
initial task definition by examining selected issues related to the ways that 
the st uden t enrollment data are used in the budgeting prxx:ess* 

Descriptions of the general issues involved in this task are provided in 
the following section* Succeeding materials present the task findings* 

1* issuea 

a* J^ropr5.ate Census natie 

Student enrollment data are used for a variety of purposes with- 
in the camiunitY College system* For exarrple, they provide an historic record 
of the nuitbers of students served and the types of programs in vdiich they are 
enrolled* However, for purposes of this study the primary use of student 
enrollment data is in the overall budgeting or resource allocation process* 
Budgeting within the CoratiunitY College System is driven by the number of full- 
time equivalent (FIE) students at both the system-wide and individual institu- 
tional level* Student enrollments are calculated at the 20 percent point of 
the instructional process in each of the four quarters of the academic year. 
In this context, the nuitber of PTEs serves to measure the workload or 
resotirces required to support instructional and other services provided to 
students* At the conc^ual level, these workload measures, combined with the 
nunioers of instructional and other staff per FIE and the salaries for each of 
these staff members, provirie a basis for measuring the actual costs of provid- 
ing instruction and other student services* The budgeting process then func- 
tions to assiure that institutions are apprqpriately reimbursed for these 
costs* 
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Thus, the basic issue with respect to the choice of c^ropriate census 
date is ^Jiat the stucJent enrollitient cal'^alated on that date should provide 
expropriate estimates of the faculty and staff workloads throu^out the 
acadaidc quarter. Since FIEs are aggregated fron iteitoership hours in each 
class, c, significant amount of administrative and clerical resources may be 
necessaiy in pr^>aring accurate and reliable calculations. Therefore, admin- 
istrative feasibility and efficiency is a second issue with respect to the 
2yppropriat» census dat:e for calculat:ing these enrollments. 

b. Use of Traditional /^^emic Quart^Ars 

There are t^tx) major issues with respect to use of the tradi- 
tional academic quarters for determining curriculum enrollitents. The first is 
concerned witA an expropriate measure of student workload t±rou^out the 
academic year and whether a single quarter's enrollment (e.g.. Fall Quarter) • 
can be used as a single estimate of the workload for an entdre academic year. 
The extent to \Mch a single quarter's enrollment serves as an accurat:e 
estujtate of the entire year's workload depends on the variability of the 
enrollment across quarters—the smaller the variation, the better the single 
quarter's estimate. 

^lie second issue deals with the number of quarters for v*dch enrollment 
data are averaged to provide iiputs for the budgeting prxx:ess. At the present 
time, for curriculum programs the highest three quarters' enrollment data for 
the most recent calendar year are used as the basis for the funding allocation 
for the ccxning academic year. Similar procedures are followed for extension 
programs, except that the average enrollment for the four quarters of the most 
recent calendar year are used. Therefore, the second issue becones one of 
vrtietAer curriculum funding allocations should be based on a four or three 
quarter enrollment basis. However, the basic issue remains the same ~ vMch 
method of cotputujig average enrollments produces the best estimate of the 
student workload and associ^^^xi costs of instruction for the conplete acadenic 
year. 

c. Use of student Enrollment Dat-^ ^ Funding Formula 

As indicated above, the student enrollment data are a principal 
iiput to the formula used to determine both total systemwide appropriations 
and the allocation of these eqppropriatdons to individual institutions. This 
workload measure then serves as a basis for determining the costs of providing 
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services to these students. Thus, a primary issue with respect to using 
student enrollment data in the funding formula is vrtiether the method of 
calculating student enrollments provides an ^rqpriate basis and input for 
estimating these costs. 

MDre specific issues include \nAiether the student enrollments should be 
measured on a mertiDership (contact) hour or a credit hour basis. The fonter 
indicates the amount of time that students actually spend in class, >fMle the 
latter reflects the amount of academic credit provided for successfully com- 
pleting the course. A second issue with respect to use of enrollitent data in 
the funding f onmla is the accuracy of the data and the costs of various audit 
and other verification procedures needed to assure that accuracy. Multiple 
checks and balances can be incorporated into the procedures for preparing 
these enrollment estimates to achieve the hic;^iest levels of accuracy. 

Bie third issue is v*iether an ii^jut-based formula, such as the current 
FIE-based procedure, is the most ^^^propriate basis for resource allocation 
within the System. Uie current procedures do not provide any basis for recog-- 
nizing the quality of a given institution's program or the subsequent contri- 
butions to the state's econcny by graduates of their training programs. 
Similarly, since it is based on historic enrollment figures, it is difficult 
to use this ^proach for setting priorities or providing incentives for insti- 
tutions to pursue new directions that are not reflected in past enrollitent 
trends. 

2. Appropriate Census nat-e 

a. Feasible Alternatives 

In developing information concerning the ^prppriate date for 
calculating student enrollments, we initially established three alternatives 
to the current practice of calculating enrollments at the 20 pert^ent point: 
(1) opening day's enrollment, (2) the end of the official drop/add period for 
receipt of academic credit, and (3) the end of the academic quarter. However, 
information detained during the interviews in our 12 site visits indicated 
that the qjening day's enrollment data could be somevAat unreliable, particu- 
larly in seme of the smaller, rural institutions. Primarily for this reason, 
this alternative was excluded from further consideration and we restricted our 
attention to the other two citematives mentioned above. 
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b. Selection Criteria 

A3 indicated in the issues section above, the primary criterion 
used to select the appropriate census date for calculating student enrolLtents 
is that the date selected should provide a reasonable basis for estimating the 
student workload for an entire academe quarter. Wfe recognize that, partic- 
ularly with the opcai-door policy of the Oitnainity College System, enrollnents 
will vary throu^out a quarter. For exanple, counting enrollitents for 
multiple entry, multiple exit courses on a single date would be infeasible. 
However, from a cost efficiency stanc^int use of an average daily rasnt)ership 
basis is not judged to be feasible. 

The second criterion for selecting the 5^ropriate census date is the 
administrative burden on the institution to calculate the enrollitents. with 
the adoption of the Prime ccnputer and associated softwsu^e packages throu^out 
the System, the clerical workload required to calculate enrollroents has been 
sig n ifica n tly reduced. It should also be noted that the Corammitir College 
System has jjtplenented a ccnprehensive software system that can be used to 
generate fi n a nc ial, enrollment, and payroll information and for a variety of 
other purposes. Therefore, given the corprehensive nature of this software 
package and the fact that it can be used to calculate enrollments with appro- 
priately trained staff at each institution this criterion may have potentially 
been met. 

Third, since at the present time institutional budget allocations are 
largely based on enrollment data, the potential exists for misr^esenting 
this information. Exanples of this falsification have occurred in the past 
and interviews conducted during this study confirmed that the potential still 
reanains. Therefore, a third criterion for selecting the appropriate census 
date is that the enrollment data should be readily amenable to verification 
and audit. Finally, the selection of the census date should have a minimal 
iitpact on accessibility of courses to students and on the students' academic 
progress. 

c. Results 

Our first activity in this task was to assess the differences 
that would occur in enrollments if different census dates were used for their 
calculation. This information was received from two sources. First, during 
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the site visits to the 12 institutions we asked registrars to provicJe inforna- 
tion on curriculum FTE enrollments at the official 20 percent point and at the 
close of term for the fall quarter of 1985. It v?as antic:^)ated that this 
wuld provide the most reliable estimates of enrollment changes, as the infor- 
mation wuld be based on actual enrollment records. 

Our second source was to ask the presidents, throu^ the president's ques- 
tionnaire, to estimate quarterly enrollments at the end of the drop/add 
period, the 20 percent point, and the end of term. Althou^ this information 
was obtained frcm a larger nunber of institutions, in the majority of cases it 
was based on the presidents' best estimate and therefore was not judged to be 
as reliable as the information obtained frcm official enrollment data. 

The first source did not yield as much information as we had anticipated. 
Only five of the 12 institutions visited were able to provide us with the 
information requested during the time period of our field work and without 
excessive administrative burden. In the aggregate, these five institutions 
reported a total curriculum enrollment of 9,133 FIE students for the fall 
quarter 1985 at the 20 percent point. At the end of the fall quarter, the 
aggregate PIE enrollment had changed to 7,624, a decrease of 16.5 percent. 
Since these data are based on enrollments from only five institutions, they do 
not provide a sufficiently reliable basis for estimating enrollment changes 
across the entire System. 

It should be noted that information for developing these calculations is 
apparently readily available in the information base maintained for the Priins 
corputer system. Administrative staff at one institution visited were able to 
generate the end of quarter FIE enrollments in ejproximately 30 minutes, using 
existing files in the data base. Itofortunately, this institution was visited 
relatively late in the cycle and there was insufficient time tu provide setup 
instructions for generating these data to other institutions included in the 
site visits. 

The second estijnate of changes in enrollments was obtained from responses 
to the president's questionnaire. Presidents were asked to provide estimates 
of FTE enrollments at the end of the drop/add period and at the end of the 
quarter. Estimates were provided on a percentage basis, using a reference of 
100 percent for FTE onrollments calculated at the official 20 percent point. 
These estimates were provided for four enrollment categories: college 
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transfer/ other curriculum, adult basic education, and other regular budget 
extension* 

Suninaries of these responses are indicated below in Tables 10 and ll. 
Since the responses did not refer to a specific time period, we have c^plied 
the percentage estimates to two separate enrollment periods: fall quarter 
1984 and annual average enrollments for the 1984-85 xadmic year, the latest 
year for vMch coqplete enrollment data are available* As shown in the 
tables, the nunber of usable responses varied according to the program 
category under consideration* 

As i n dica t ed in the tables, there are only minor differences between 
enrollments at the end of the drop/add period and the 20 percent point of the 
quarter. Biis f indi n g is to be expected since, for a large majority of insti- 
tutions, the end of the drcp/add period and the 20 percent point occur at 
about the same time during the quarter. 

In general, the presidents' estimates of the reductions in enroUraents 
between the 20 percent point and the end of the quarter are consistent with 
the actual percentage changes at the five institutions in the fall quarter of 
1985. college transfer enrollments were estimated to decline by e^proxiraately 
11 percent over this time period, \fhile other curriculum enrollnents are esti- 
mated to decline by 16 percent. Although it would be possible to conpute a 
single percentage de c li ne for all curriculum programs from these responses, we 
did not choose to carry out the calculation. Eroa the results in the tables, 
the estimated percentage decline in enrollments for all curriculum programs 
would probably be sar»Aere on the order of 13 to 14 percent. 

Although these percentage declines may seem significant, it is difficult 
to assess their inpacts on actual instructional costs. If a student dccops a 
course that is taught in only one section, there will be little change in 
instructional costs, unless a large nuirber drc^ out and the entire course is 
cancelled. In multiple section courses, the nimtoer of drc^uts may be suffi-- 
ciently hiq^ that a section is cancelled. In this ccise there may be some 
savings in instructional costs if the instructor is working on a part tine 
basis and is not reassigned. No estimates of the number of cancelled sections 
were develc^^ed during this stucfy^ However, a general review of supporting 
registration data at the 12 site visit institutions indicated that a large 
portion of courses are taught in only one section. If this pattern holds 
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Table 10 



Estimated Variations in PIE Enrollirants at Different Census 
Dates— Eall Quarter 1984 



Percent Percent 

Change Change 

End of frou Close frou 

Drop/A±i 20% 20% of 20% 

Curr i cu l um J2mQd_ Eoint JBoinL Qiartfic ^Eoint^ 
College 

transfer (20) ^ 7,706 7,510 +2.6 6,670 -11.2 
Other 

curriculum (50)1 63,380 62,136 +2.0 52,211 -16.0 
Adult basic 

education (35)1 5,363 5,294 +1.3 4,262 -19.5 

Other regular budget 

extension (37)1 29,192 ' 28,651 +1.9 24,111 -15.8 



Source: Responses fran questionnaires si±raitted to presidents of 
institutions in canminity college system. 

1 Nunber of institutions for vdiich ccnplete data were available. 
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Table 11 



Estimated Variations in PEE EnrolJinents at Different Census 
Dates — ^Annual Average 1984-85 



Percent Percent 

Change Change 

End of frcra Close frou 

Drop/Pdd 20% 20% of 20% 

Cttrric^lum Period Eoint Point Quartfii: Point 

College 

transfer (20)1 6,095 5,949 +2.5 5,292 -ll.O 
Other 

curriculum (50)1 53,075 52,013 +2.0 43,710 -16.0 
Aialt basic 

education (35)1 4^923 4,864 +1.3 3,940 -19-0 

Other regular budget 

extension (37)1 28,132 27,648 +1.8 23,285 -15.8 



Source: Responses from questionnaires submitted to presidents of 
institutions in conrainity college system. 

1 Nunber of institutions for \«Mch ccmplete data were available. 
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throuc^out the Systeti it is unlikely that significant savings in instructional 
costs can occur as students drop a course* Finally it should be pointed out 
that the estiroated percentage enrolLtent reductions for curriculvan courses 
ware relatively uniform across all institutions ♦ If these reductions are 
stable over tine, presidents and academic deans can anticipate the dn^ut 
process during tte quarter and avoid starting multiple section courses when it 
is anticipated that a single section vdll be adequate in the latter stages of 
the quarter* 

Dropout percentages for the adult basic education program were sotevAat 
hitler than for the curriculum programs, dis is consistent with the nature 
of the instructional process for the former, as students stucfy at their own 
pace with scroe receiving their certificate prior to the &xi of the quarter* 
Hbe dropout percentages for the other regular budget extension prograras v,^ere 
not significantly different from those for the curriculum programs* 

A second source of information concerning the ap pro pri ate census date for 
calculating enrollments was obtained fncm responses to an itaa on the presi- 
dent's questionnaire asking for ways in vrtiich adninistrative procedures for 
calculating student enrollments could be improved. Responses to this open- 
ended question are suratarized in Table 12. As indicated, they have been 
organized into categDries corresponding to the timing of reporting, the basis 
of reporting, reporting procedures, and other. Hie timing category is related 
roost directly to the specific question under investigation, while the basis 
and procedures categories provide insists to the criteria for selecting a 
rq»rting date and the uses of the enrollment data in the resource allocation 
process. 

As shown in Table 12, approximately 40 percent of the responding presi- 
dents were satisfied with the current 20 percent r^rting point. Of the 11 
respondents yaho expressed a specific preference for an alternative reporting 
date, seven indicated that the r^rting date should be tied to either offi- 
cial registration rece^Jts or the end of a drop/add period. 

Althou^ the question was not phrased to elicit ccnroent on the basis for 
rqx>rting students, six presidents provided a response in this category. 
These responses indicated minimal support for head count rather tlian FEE 
r^rting, full credit for sunner quarter FTEs (related to the next issue) and 
counting all students vdio have enrolled. 
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Table 12 



Presidents' Su^BStions for Inproving Aiministrative 
Procedures for R^rting Student Menbership Hours 

SuqgSStiClA Nuntoer of Responses ^ 

liming 

Satisfied with 20% point 20 
Registration receipts/end of 

drop/add period 7 

Close of qp'^arter 2 

30% point of quarter 1 

Beginning of quarter 1 

Basis of Reporting 

Heacfcount rather than FIE 2 
Full credit for sumner quarter 

FIEs 2 

Any student who has enrolled 2 

Reporting Procedurefi 

Fully integrated with PriiOB 

software package 6 
More timely reporting 2 
Sinplicity— r^rt menbership 

hours at 20% point for all 

classes 1 

Other 4 
No Response 

TOfEfiL 59 



^ Questionnaires were received frcra 54 institutions. Number 
of responses exceeds this total due to multiple responses by 
some presidents* 
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Responses in the last category indicated preferences for inproving the 
administrative efficiency of the r^rting process. Six of the nine respond- 
ents in this category indicated that the student matbership reporting should 
be fully integrated with the Prime ccnputer software package. TWo respondents 
ea^aressed a concern for administrative efficiency by calling for irore timely 
reporting^ vMle one respondent urged that the entire r^rting process be 
siitplified to report nenbership hours at the same tiite (20 percent point) for 
all classes. 

Mlitional information in si^port of the selection of expropriate r^rt- 
ing date was gathered during the extensive interviews conducted with presi- 
dents and other ar te i n i s trative officials during the site visits to the 12 
institutions. In general, all respondents eaqprsssed a strong preference for 
an FlE-based resource allocation process. However, they indicated that the 
nunber of PTEs calculated should provide a valid measure of their workload 
throu^ut the entire quarter. In turn, this workload measure should be used 
to provide an indication of the actual costs of providing services to the 
students* 

Respondents indicated that, in considering alternative census dates for 
calculating enrollments, one should be aware of two coranitmgnts that are made 
during the course of an acadenuc quarter's instruction. First, the institu- 
tion must make a ccraiiitraent to instructors and other staff based on the nunber 
of students that are enrolled. Second, and perhsps mDre iiiportantly, the 
institution makes a coratdtment to the student to provide tht, instruction for 
which the student han registered. Hie consensus along administrators inter- 
viewed was that both of these coranitments are essentially finalized at the 
conclusion of the drop/add period each quarter. At this time, the nunber of 
classes and, if appropriate, sections are determined and the institution has a 
firm idea of the instruction that must be provided. While sections can be 
corbined, classes cancelled, and instructors added or reassigned prior to the 
drcp/add period, at this point contractual comiitmBnts for the ronainder of 
the quarter must be finalized. Mninistrators strongly believe that they must 
honor these ccnroitrnents to attract and retain apprcpriately qualified instruc- 
tional staff. 

This same coninitment is made to the student at the end of the drop/add 
period. At this time, the student has indicated his or her interest in 
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attending the cxoirse, has paid the required fees, and expects to receive 
instruction and a grade for the course. Sane adndnistrators believed that the 
use of an alternative censiis date, witti potential changes in funding levels, 
rai^t lead to situations in which these comiitments to the students could not 
be honored. 

Potential iitpacts of the use of alternative census dates on the access of 
students to educational courses were also discussed during these interviews • 
Sane respondents believed that use of the end of quarter as a census date 
rai^ provide tenptations for institutions to retain students on official 
class rolls v^o really preferred to drop a course. The c^inion was ej^ressed 
that sane of these students would not attend the course, therdDy receiving a 
failing grade whereas now they can drop a course with no fy^ad^^c penalty. 
These individuals indicated that receipt of a failing grade inic^t act as a 
disincentive for students to continue their education in a situation in which 
they need all of the positive reinforceraent pcssible to develop self esteem 
and overcone reluctance to pursue postsecondary education opportunities. 

3. Use Qf Trarti>i onal p padmic Quarters 

a. Alternatives 

As previously indicated, there are two issues to be considered 
in the use of the traditional acadtgndc quarters to calculate enrolliients for 
the formula allocation process: (1) \Aether quarterly figures should be used 
at all, and (2) whether the same quarterly basis should be used to provide 
enrollment data for both curriculum and extension programs. In turn, these 
issues generate two sets of alternatives. The first would be to use a single 
quarterly enrollment figure (e.g.. Fall Quarter) as a single basis for the 
entire year's enrollment data. Corresponding to the second issue, the alter- 
native would be to use the sane basis for develc^ing both curriculum and 
extension enrollments for the budgeting process. 

b. Select!.. n Criteria 

The principal criterion for selecting among these alternatives 
is vdiich provides the best estimate of student workload and associated costs 
of instruction throu^out the caiplete academic year. This criterion recog- 
nizes the purposes for vMch the enrollment data are used—to allocate finan- 
cial resources to each of the institutions. A second, and sornewhat less 
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inportant, criterion is administrative siitplicity* The cairrent use of differ- 
ent procedures for calculating curriculum and extension enrolLrents does 
introduce additional administrative requirements and cotplejcities into the 
budgeting process. To the extent that these procedures were standardized 
these cotplexities mig^t be eased. 
c« Besulta 

Two sources of data were generated to adcJress the issues asso- 
ciated with this task. Hie first was a ccnparison of quarterly variations in 
enrollments across the entire System \ndiile the second consisted of responses 
to expropriate questions on the president's questionnaire. Each of these will 
be examined in turn. 

Table 13 presents some evidence on the variation in systerawide ^mrollments 
across quarters for the mojt recent seven years. A variety of neasures of 
this variation can be developed (e.g., the range in enrollment totals across 
the four quarters of the academic year, the variance or standard deviation in 
these enrollments). To provide a basis for coiparing the effects of the 
different procedures used to provide curriculum and extension PIEs on the 
budgeting process, we have presented suitroer quarter PTE enrollments as per- 
centages of annual average enrolliaents, since historically the lowest enroll- 
ments are e3q)erieiK:ed in the suraner quarter. 

As shown in Table 13, simmer quarter enrollinents are lower than annual 
average enrollments for both curriculum and extension programs. In general, 
smtraer quarter enrollments average proximately 60 percent of the annual 
average figures for curriculum enrollments and e^prcximately 80 percent for 
regular budget extension programs. With the exc^Jtion of extension enroll- 
ments for the 1984-85 academic year, tliese percentages have been relatively 
consistent for the past seven years. 

These results indicate that a fairly significant variation in enrollments, 
and associated workloads, does exist across the four quarters of the academic 
year. In addition, this variation is greater for curriculum than for exten- 
sion programs, as the surrroer quarter enrollments are lower proportions of the 
annual average figures for the curriculum programs. Thus it would appear that 
an enrollment total based on a single quarterly figure may not provide an 
accurate estimate of the workload for the entire academic year. 
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Table 13 



Relationship Betv^een Suimer Quarter and 1 ^jiual 
Average PIE Enrollinsnts 



CurriculuiTi 



E?rt:ension 











Sumner 






Sunmer 










Quarter as 






Quarter as 










a Percent 






a Percent 






Sumner 


Annual 


of Annual 


Sunmer 


Annual 


of Annual 






Quarter: 


Average 


Average 


Quarter 


Average 


Average 


1984- 


-85 


46,629 


73 888 






An "iTi 
ti ,o /o 




1983- 


-84 


50,556 


77,658 


65.1 


38,764 


47,241 


82.1 


1982- 


-83 


48,612 


80,356 


60.4 


41,935 


49,012 


85.5 


1981- 


-82 


47,295 


77,576 


60.9 


41,912 


50,940 


82.3 


1980- 


-81 


45,012 


74,178 


60.7 


41,362 


52,248 


79.2 


1979- 


-80 


44,535 


70,303 


63.3 


41,670 


52,188 


79.8 


1978- 


-79 


42,442 


68,544 


61.9 


48,489 


56,620 


85.6 



Source: Annual Enrollmf^nh Rfipnrtf^j. North Carolina Departnent of 
Ccrammity Colleges. 
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An additional issue related to the use of a single quarterly enrolLtent 
figure in the resource allocation process was indirectly identified during 
discussions with administrators during the institutional site visits. In 
discussing the budgeting process in general, several individuals brou^t up 
the topic of the "3% rule" that was initiated this year to adjust budget allo- 
cations among institutions with growing and declining enrollmsnts. Sone 
respondents mentioned intensive recruitment programs that had been undertaken 
to increase enrollments for the fall quarter of 1985. Sane of these indivi- 
duals believed that the decline in curriculum enrollments between the fall and 
winter quarters for the 1985-e6 academic year would be sotewhat greater than 
long term e9q)erience. In their opinion, this greater than average decline 
would result from these extraordinary recruitment efforts and the fact that 
some institutions had insufficient guidance and counseling staff to provide 
the necessary support to these students in continuing their education. The 
unstated implication was that basing budget allocations on a single quarter's 
enrollment totals mi^t lead to similar "one shot" recruitment efforts, with 
the resulting iirbalances in workloads for both instructional and student 
support services. 

The issue of different bases for calculating curriculum and extension 
enrollments for budgeting purposes was addressed throu^ responses from the 
president's questionnaire and from interviews during the site visits, 
i^parently these differences are not a major issue among senior administrative 
staff in the institutions throu^out the System. As indicated in Table 12, 
only two presidents called for full credit for surarer quarter courses v*ien 
asked to suggest ways to inoprove adnainistrative procedures for reporting 
student marbership hours. This tcpic also received little attention during 
discussions during the site visits. The principal issue with respect to 
differences in budget allocations between curriculum and extension programs 
was the relative dollar values of the instructional units for tlie two 
programs, not the procedures for calculating enrolliTents. A±iitional insists 
into these concerns are provided in the next section. 

4. Use of Student Flnrollment Dat a in FiinHlng Fnnmila 
a. Alternativ e AyroanhPfl 

Our first task in examining this issue was to assess the appro- 
priateness of an enrollment or input-based approach to budgeting within the 
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Qxtinunity College System^ As indicated ii^ earlier parts of this section, 
there are a nuitiber of shortccraings to this approach: it does not recognize 
quality of instruction; since it is based on historical data, it is difficult 
to use as a basis for change or incentives for new directions; it my not 
provide an equitable basis across institutions for allocations; etc. These 
issues were addressed throu^ discussions vdth presidents during the institu- 
tional site visits and throu^ a review of relevant literature on budgeting 
procedures for Ccirinunity College Systems in other states. 

Althou^ raany of the presidents and other senior administrators with vfecm 
we spoke recognized the shortxxitiings of the PTE-based procedures, none sug- 
gested a better alternative. While, as discussed below, the details of the 
current process can perhaps be iirproved, these individuals are conf ortable 
vdth the basic e^proach inherent in the FTE-based formula. Respondents stated 
that, in general, the FTE-based ^proach leads to relatively sixtple and 
stralc^tforward budgeting procedures and formulas. In addition, the a^^proach 
is conceptually easy to understand, as in general the resources allocated to 
an institution ou^t to be consistent with the institution's size, as 
reflected in its enrollinsnt. 

Confirmation of this general concensus was obtained by reviewing recent 
studies and r^rts on budgeting processes enployed by similar systems in 
other states. During the past few years, both legislative bodies and coipar- 
able Ccranunity College Systems in a number of these states— California, 
Illinois, Florida, Virginia, and Maryland—have conducted numsrous studies of 
the budgeting process. While some of these states are changing the ways in 
\Mch they use the student enrollment data for budgeting purposes, all of them 
continue to allocate their funds to institutions on the basis of enrollirents. 
b. Basis of Calculating FTRg 

Given the concensus to retain the basic structure of the 
FTE-based budgeting process, we next addressed the most appropriate ways for 
calculating and using the FTE data in this process. Both sound management 
principles and the opinions of several institutional presidents indicated that 
a basic premise of the budgeting process should be to reimburse institutions 
for the actual costs of providing instructional and other services to their 
students. In turn, this premise leads to the introduction of two additional 
concepts: the workload that the institution faces and the costs of providing 
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instructional and supporting services to that workload, since the basic 
purpose and mission of educational institutions is to provide learning c^por- 
tunities to their students, enrollment data are the logical choice as a 
measure of the institution's workload. Different methods of calculating 
enrollments would of course lead to different measures of the student wrk- 
load. Thus, the choice of calculation procedure should be that which provides 
the most valid estimate of the workload for faculty and administrative staff 
within the institution. 

In general, a different basis can be used to measxire the workload for 
instructional and support activities. With respect to the workload for 
instructional services, two choices are available: (1) class membership or 
contact hours or (2) credit hours. If credit hours were directly related to 
instructional time spent in the classroom, there would be little reason to 
select one of these measures over the other. Interviews during this study 
indicated that this was not the case, as there is widespread variation in the 
amount of class hours required for different levels of academic credit across 
the institutions in the Coninunity College System. The D^>artrasnt of Carraunity 
Colleges is currently in the process of standardizing the nuitber of credit 
hours awarded for each curriculum across institutions. However, the results 
of this effort are not yet available. Therefore, at the present time, contact 
or menbership hours provide a more appropriate measure of the workload than 
credit hours. Issues with respect to valid measurement of the workload for 
instructional support and other services are addressed in the findings for 
tasks 1 and 3 of this study and are presented elsev\*ere in this section, 
c. Budgeted costs of Providing Senrices to students 

Within this budgeting framev.ork, the process is ccarpleted by 
estimating the costs of providing services to students . As indicated in the 
findings from task 1 of this study, at the present time procedures for 
assessing and reimbursing the institutions for these costs are seriously defi- 
cient. Student/faculty ratios and dollar values for instructional units that 
are inpat to the budgeting process are not closely related to actual operating 
conditions currently faced by the institutions. These costs can vary by 
factors such as instructional program, size of institution, and conditions in 
the labor markets from which faculty and staff are hired. Single values of 
student teacher ratios and values of instructional units used for programs 
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across the institutions, which face a wide diversity of operat.ing conditions, 
fail to capture adequately these variations. 

It should, however, be noted that the current budget allocation fomila 
implicitly recognizes some differences in the costs of servijig the workload. 
These are reflected in the differential values of the instructional units for 
curriculum and regular budget extension program and the recognition of a 
hi^er nuiriDer of contact hours to cotplete technical and vocational versus 
college transfer curricula. However, the current formula fails to consider 
adequately issues such as restrictionrj on the student teacher ratios for 
instructional courses requiring certification, vrtiich occur primarily in the 
health area, and the effects of changes in instructional technology on costs. 

As a result, respondents interviewed during the site visits believed that 
the factors currently used in the budgeting process serve primarily as 
"balancing factors" that are used by the staxf of the Departjrent of Carmunity 
Colleges and the General Assembly to match total ^ropriations with projected 
PTE levels. Respondents also stated that the current procedures did not 
represent a meaningful budgeting process in the sense that institutions are 
not able to develop realistic estimates of their costs of instruction, with 
the esqjectation that they will be reiiifcursed for these costs. Respondents 
also stated that the relative prices used in this process do not reflect 
reality ^> leading to less than cptimum patterns of resource allocation and to 
the e3q)enditure of excessive amounts of administrative costs to overcoine these 
inefficiencies . 

c. Upends i n M i x o f Ful l -T i ine and Part - T i m e <;hude nts, and iiTp act of changg^^ 

1. Overview of Taslc 

The third concern raised by the General Assembly nas to do with the 
iirpact the shift to more part-time students has had on the need for A±nin- 
istrative and Instructional Support Personnel. The basis for the question 
lies in a number of observations and logical interpretations. First, whilt? 
the PTE values for the System as a whole have remained relatively constant, 
the numbers of less than full-time students have increased over the last seven 
years, as is readily apparent from the annual enrollment reports showing both 
the Unduplicated Headoounts (representing the actual numbers of students), and 
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the PTEs, r^resenting under budget formula conventions a measure of instruc- 
tional load based on student-instructor contact hours. Because student- 
instructor hours have different credit hour equivalents from program to 
program (with vocational and technical programs generally involving itore 
student contact hours per credit hour than college transfer courses, for 
exanple), the PTE is non-equivalent but nevertheless related to the itore 
conventional credit FTE, vdiich is a measure of aggregate enrollirent weighting 
credit hours for vMch enrolled. Thus, the observation that iiistiturions are 
in current marlcets requiring larger numbers of students to generate a specific 
number of PTEs is reasonable. 

Second: budget allocations in the administrative and instructional 
support areas are, as in instructional ereas, based on the FH;. While the PTE 
is logically a good measure of instructional time required, and vMle the 
adrainistrathre and instructional support allowances may have been reasonable 
at the original point vrtien the relationships between BIE and support needs 
were calibrated froa, analyses of costs, it is also logical to assume that any 
positions not driven by PTE but by nunfcers of students would be affected by 
the increase in part-time students. While scxne administrative or instruc- 
tional support positions are required regardless of institutional size (e.g., 
president, business manager, librarian) , need for other positions may be more 
closely associated with nuirbers of students than with PTEs. For exairple, a 
registration clerk or financial aid officer needs as much time to process a 
part-time student as a full-time student. 

2. Sources of Data Btploy gyi 

In addressing this task, foiu: data sources were used (in addition to 
the Department's 1985 Staffing Needs Survey analyses reported in subsection A 
of this section) . First, the enrollment reports for the years f ran 1978-79 
throu(^ 1984-85 were examined, together with statistical data for the same 
period, maintained by the Department of Ccranunity Colleges, or the numbers of 
students registering for various credit hour loads in each of the several 
curriculum programs (these data were drawn frm the quarterly registration 
reports). 

Second, selected data were drawn from the institutional questionnaires, in 
particular the president's report of adequacy of the current formulas for 
covering numbers of positions and salaries for various positions, as well as 
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their responses to the direct question as to what positions are affected by 
the nuniDers of students rather than the PTEs. Thp first questionnaire data 
element provides a means for determining if differences among institutions in 
current mix (or in the rapidity of change in xtdx over the areas since 1978-79) 
of 1 ll-tiine versus part-tiire students are associated with perception of 
adeqa of formulas in specific areas vrtiere it is logical to assume a rela- 
tionship. The second questionnaire data element provides an opportunity to 
obtain the judgment of the presidents vfaLch^ in spite of the possibility of 
bias^ must have seme relationsh^ to experience in fitting allocations to 
needs as permitted under allowable local options. 

A third data source was the questionnaire administered to a sanp3e of full 
and part-time students in the 12 basic study institutions, \iMch inquired 
about their interests, needs, and utilizations of special services and facili- 
ties. This effort permitted a determination of the extent to which less than 
full-time students xoaY be affected, in conparison with full-time suudents. 

A final source of information was the direct response, iii personal inter- 
views, of various adrtiinistrative and instructional si^port staff in the 12 
basic stucty institutions, vrtio were asked about aeeds in this regard (as well 
as about econcmies or efficiencies used in meeting the demands of their 
positions or positions supervised) . OSiese questions were guided, of course, 
by awareness on the part of the interviewers as to current mix and trends in 
mix frcrn pre-visit examination of enrollment data. 
3. Data Analyses and FinHingt^ 

a. Enrollment Trends fo r the System as a Whol^ 

It is ^ropriate, first, to examine the precise data on the 
anrollment esq^erience of the System over the 1978-85 period* Figures 1 
through 5 present, for the System as a vAiole, and for each of the seven years, 
the nunbers of students in the several curriculuiri programs (and in the 
corbined curriculum programs) who registered for one-quarter, two-quarter, 
three-quarter, or full credit hour loads (1-5 hours, 6-8 hours, 9-11 hours, 
and 12 or more hours, respectively). 

Figure 1 shows the nuntoers of all cujnriculum students registered for the 
four levels of academic load. While numbers of full-time students increased 
scxuewhat from 1978-79 through 1982-83, the full-time numbers have been 
decreasing since that time* Although much smaller numbers of students 
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generally register for half-tiite or threenguarter time loads, there have been 
sli^t and generally continuous increases in the nunbers registered at these 
levels. The sharp, continuous, and significant increase has been in the 
nuntoers registered for one-quarter loads, moving from about 57,000 students in 
1978-79 to alraost 100,000 students in 1984^85, with the numbers in one-quarter 
trtatus first exceeding the nunbers in full^tijue status in 1980-81, but reach- 
ing a point in 1984-85 \^ere the nunber of one-quarter tiioe students is aliicst 
twice the nunber of full-tiite students. 

Figures 2, 3, 4, and 5 show the System enrollments by academic load in the 
college Transfer, General Education, Vocational, and Technical programs. Each 
program has its own distinct pattern of change in this regard. In the College 
Transfer program (Figure 2), the majority of students have teen full-tirae, and 
the trends relatively even, until the most recent year, ^tihen there was a 
signif.ix:ant increase in the nunber of one-quarter time students. This recent 
increase is primarily a result of a change made in 1984-85 in coding: to 
reflect more accurately the intent of students, they were classified in terms 
of program by assigning them to the program category in v^uch most of their 
courses fell. In the Vocational program (see Figure 4) full-tiice students 
have always, over the period examined, been in the majority, though beginning 
in 1983-84 the nunbers of one-quarter tirae students have been increasing and 
the nunbers of full-time students decreasing. For the Technical programs 
(Figure 5), the nunber of quarter-time students, \^Mch was less than half the 
number of full- time students in 1978-79, has increased continuously, with the 
substantial apparent increase in 1984-85 probably precipitated in large part 
by the change made by the D^>artment in coding enrollnent for 1984-85. 

Another way of illustrating the changes in FT/PT mix is to examine the 
proportions of students, in each curriculum program or in the curriculum 
programs as a whole, who registered for each of the four levels of acadonic 
load. Such data are displayed in Table 14 for 1978-79 and for 1984-85. 

From this perspective, it is readily apparent again that the proportions 
of half or three-quarter tine studexits have not changed very much; that 
general education is largely a program for quarter-tine students then and now; 
but that the increase in prqx)rtions of part-time students and corresponding 
decrease for proportions of full-time students is largely a phenaiena of the 
College Transfer and Technical programs (where in 1984-85 only about one in 
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Figure 2. Numbers of Students by Academic Load, in Ail College Transfer 
Programs, 1978-79 through 1984-85 



Source: Enrollmeat records maintained by the Department of Community Colleges 
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Figure 3. Numbers of Students by Academic Load, in All General Education 
Programs, 1978-79 through 1984-85 

Source: Enrollment records maintained by the Department of Community Colleges 
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Figure 4. Numbers of Students by Academic Load, in All Vocational Programs 
1978-79 through 1984-85 



Source: Enrollment records maintained by the Department of Community Colleges 
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Table 14 



Proportions of students Registering in 
Each of the Several Curriculum Programs V3ho Vfere 
One-Barter, One-Half, Three-<)uaiters, or Full-Tiire Students 
in 1978-75 and in 1984-85 



Proportion Who ^re: 







UA 


m 


2/A 


4/4 


T£2tal 


College Transfer 


1978- 


-79 


31% 


12% 


11% 


46% 


■•00% 




1984- 


-85 


58% 


10% 


8% 


24% 


100% 


General Education 


1978- 


-79 


74% 


12% 


5% 


8% 


100%* 




1984- 


-85 


69% 


11% 


6% 


14% 


100% 


Vocational 


1978- 


-79 


19% 


14% 


10% 


58% 


100%* 




1984- 


-85 


32% 


16% 


8% 


44% 


100% 


Technical 


1978- 


-79 


22% 


17% 


13% 


48% 


100% 




1984- 


-85 


47% 


17% 


9% 


27% 


100% 


All Curriculum 


1978- 


-79 


36% 


15% 


10% 


39% 


100% 


Prograitis 


1984- 


-85 


48% 


15% 


8% 


29% 


100% 



* Row entries do not add up to 100% because of rounding. 

Sovuxe: Enrollment records maintained by the Department of Ccninunity Colleges. 
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four students were enrolled full-time) . The Vocational programs also echo 
this trend of increase in prc^rtions of part-time students, but vdth still 
almost half their students enrolled full-time in 1984-85. 

While ttie basic question raised by the General Assenibly is focused on 
changes in full-time/part-time student mix, it would seem more appropriate to 
deal with the Unduplicated Headcount, or UDHC, vrtiich may affect position 
requirements where the cumulative number of students, not their credit or 
classroom contact hours, determines necessary work time. Figure 6 shows, for 
the Curriculum programs for the System as a whole, the trends frcsn 1978-79 
throu^ 1984-85 in contact PTEs (as drawn frcra the Department's annual 
enrollinent r^rts) and in UlXiCs. Also shown is the "credit PTE," a statistic 
representing the nunber of equivalent full-tiite students if credit hours at 
the close of registration were used to conpute PTE (e.g., where four one- 
quarter time students equal one FTE, etc.). 

While contact FIE (and credit FIE) increased from 1978-79 throu^ 1982-83, 
there have been continuous declines since that tiite; yet, the UDHC has con- 
tinued to increase. (The increase was marked from 1979-80 throu^ 1981-82, 
but there has been a tendency toward leveling off since then.) This suggests 
that if adjustitients in adrainistratj.ve and instructional support positions are 
needed to be made as a function of sharper increases in Unduplicated Head 
Count than in FTE, the brunt of this pressure would have been felt in the 
1978-82 period. 

b. Enrollment Trends for the Indivi dual Tnstitutions 

Before proceeding to determine if System staffing needs are 
associated with System enrollment trends on the several indices, it is appro- 
priate to note how accurately the current System starus or trends on these 
indices reflect individual institution status or trends. 

First, it should be noted that the prcportions of curriculum students who 
were full-time in credit hours of registration varied substantially airong 
institutions in 1978-79 (fron 18 percent for Central Piediront Cotinunity 
College to 74 percent for Haywood Technical College), and in 1984-85 (from 16 
percent for Central Piedmont Coraiuinity College to 58 percent for Bladen Tech- 
nical College). The distributions of institutions on this variable (propor- 
tion of full-time students) in 1978-79 and in 1984-85 are provided in Tables 
15 and 16. 
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Figure 6. Curriculum Enrollmenn. Trends for the System in Terms of the 
Contact FTE, the Credit FTE, and the Unduplicated Headcount: 1978-79 
through 1984-85 

Source: Enrollment records maintained by the Department of Community Colleges, 
and the Annual Enrollment Reports of the Department. 
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Table 15 

Nunbers of Institutions with Various Proportions of 
Full-Time Students in 1978-79 



Proportion of FT Curri- Nuntoers Identities of Institutions 

culum Students, 1978-79 of institutions in Top and Bottom Categories 

Central Piednont 
Stanly; Surry; Wilkes 



Bladen; James Sprunt; May- 
land; Riclnnond; Sandhills; 
W&yne 
Haywood 



10-19% 


1 


20-29% 


3 


30-39% 


14 


40-49% 


18 


50-59% 


13 


60-69% 


6 


70-79% 


1 



No* of Institutions: 56 (Data not available for Brunswick and Johnston) 
Median Value on Index: 43.5% 
Range: 18% to 74% 



Table x6 

Nuni JTS of Institutions with Various Proportions of 
Full-Time Students in 1984-85 

Proportion of FT Curri- Nurnberr Identities of Institutions 

gUlum Student??, 19Q4-B,^ of institutions in Top and Bottom Categ ori 

Central Piedmont; Isothermal; 
Stanly^ TCA, Wilkes 



Bladen; James Sprunt; Vfeyne 



10-19% 


5 


20-29% 


14 


30-39% 


21 


40-49% 


14 


50-59% 


3 


60-69% 


0 


70-79% 


0 



No. of Institutions! 57 (Data not available for Anson) 
Median Value on Index: 33% 
Range: 16% to 58% 
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While the data in Tables 15 and 16 show the general decline in proportions 
of full-tiine students, they show also the move toward greater homogeneity in 
this regard. 

System institutions also vary fran ore to another in the extent of change 
between 1978-79 and 1984-85. Table 17 shows the distribution of institutions 
on a change index defined as die ratio of the proportion of full-tims students 
in 1978-79 to the proportion of full-tiuvs students in 1984-85. On this index, 
a value of less than 1.0 indicates an increasing proportion of full-tiuvs 
students; a value of itiore than 1.0 indicates a decreasing proportion of full- 
time students; and a value of 1.0, no change. 



Table 17 

Distribution of Institutions as an Index of Chemge in 
Proportions of Full-Tims Students from 1978-79 to 1984-85 

Ratio: Proportion FT, 1978-79 Numbers identities of Institutions 
Proport i on FT, 1984-85 of institutions in Top and Bottom rareg ories 

.81-1.00 3 Montganery; Randolph; Sanpson 

1.01-1.20 13 

1.21-1.40 13 

1.41-1.60 13 

1.61-1.70 9 

1.71-2.00 1 Southwestern 

2.01-2.20 1 vfeke 

2.21-2.40 1 Durham 

2.41-2.80 0 

2.61-2.80 1 TCA 



No. of Institutions: 55 (Data not available for Anson, Brunswick, and 

Johnson) 
Median Value on Index: 1.37 
Range: .95 to 2.61 

While three institutions have the same or larger proportions of full-time 
students in 1984-85 than in 1978-79, three institutions have less than half 
the proportions of full-time students in 1984-85 than in 1978-79 (values of 
2.01 or more in Table 17). The median institution has about 28 percent fewer 
full-time curriculum students in 1984-85 than in 1978-79. 
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One other index may be useful in describing student mix. This is the 
ratio between UDHC and contact PTE for selected years . For this descriptive 
analysis, the unduplicated headcount includes both curriculum and extension 
students. On this index, for exanple, a ratio of 3.0 would indicate three 
times as many actual studeiits as their PTE equivalent. Table 18 shows the 
distribution of institutions on this index for 1978-79 and for 1984-85. 



Table 18 



Distribution of Institutions on an Index of Student Mix 
Ejqpressed by the Ratio of UDHC/PTE, for 1978-79 and for 1984-8 



UDHC/FTE 

2.1-3.0 
3.1-4.0 



4*1-5.0 
5.1-6.0 
6*1-7.0 

7*1-8.0 
8.1-9.0 



No. of 
Institu- 
tions, 

1978-^79 

1 
8 



25 
18 
5 

0 
0 



Identities of insti,- 
tutions in Top and 
Bottom C ategories 



No. of 
Institu- 
tions, 
1984-35 



Jamas Sprunt 
Cape Fear; Parham; Kay- 
wood; Lenoir; Montgomsry; 
Sandhills; Southeastern; 
Southwestern 



Blue Ridge; Cleveland; 
Fayetteville; Martin; Nash 



0 

6 



19 
22 
7 



2 
2 



Identities of Insti- 
tutions in Top and 
Botton Categories 



Bladen; Cape Fear; 
Haywood; James 
Sprunt; Mayland; 
Montgomery 



Sanpson; Stanly 
Coastal Carolina; 
Pamlico 



No. of 

Institutions 57 58 
Median Value 

on Index 4.7 5.1 
Range 2.9 to 6.6 3.2 to 8.6 

In 1978-79, the median institution had 4.7 times as many UDHC students 
than their FTE equivalent; by 1984-85, the nedian institution had 5.1 tiires as 
many UDHC stude^^s than the FTE equivalent. Four institutions, however, had 
at least 7 tiires as many UDHC students than their FTE equivalent in 1984-85 
(Coastal Carolina, Pamlico, Sanpson, and Stanly), and none had fewer than 3 
tines as many UDHC students. 

c. Analysis of staffing Needs as a Function of Enrollf^v^nt Miv 

The Institutional Qaestionnaire provided a list of 14 elements 
in the budget formula conputations, aixd asked the presidents to rate the 
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extent to which the present general allocation formulas generate adequate 
fiscal support for each element. If those institutions with higher nuntoers of 
students relative to the FTE react differently on sane budget formula eleaients 
from those with lower numbers of students relative to the FIE, this would 
suggest that the formula has differential adequacy as a function of numbers of 
students required to generate an FTE. 

Institutions with 5.2 tiines as many students as the FIE equivalent, or 
less (N=30) were cotpared with institutions with 5.3 or more tines as many 
students as the FIE equi/alent (N=25), in the responses of tlie presidents to 
the adequacy of the formulas for the various budget elements. The hypothesis 
is that institutions with larger numbers of students relative to FTE will i.ore 
frequently perceive formula-generated support to be inadequate for administra- 
tive and instructional support elements than those with smaller numbers of 
students relatiw: to PTE. T&ble 19 presents the proportions of institutions 
in each enrollment mix group that responded throuc^ the Institutional Ques- 
tionnaire that budget elements were funded adequately, inadequately, or if 
they were uncertain. Those institutions with higher numbers of students per 
FTE perceived budget formula elements inadequate more frequently than those 
institutions with lower numbers per FTE on salaries for curriculum fcxnilty, 
other curriculum costs, salaries for extension faculty, otJier extension cc ^s, 
salaries (but not number of positions) for administrators, and library book 
costs. Althou^ the differences are not large, it is interesting to note that 
formulas are perceived more frequently as inadequate by these institutions 
with high numbers of students relative to FTE: number of administrators, 
nuntoer of positions and salaries for instructional support, and numbers c^f 
positions and salaries for clerical staff, in addiiion to numbers of curri- 
culum and extension faculty and costs of equipiient. Vfe also note that, in 
general, those with high numbers relative to FTE are more likely to perceive 
the formula support generally as adequate. 

Another index of student mix that is reasonable to explore in the same way 
is the degree of change in the proportion of full-tine students from 1978-79 
to 1984-85 (this is the index reported in Table 17) . Institutions that have 
been relatively stabler, in this regard should be less likely to perceive budget 
support elements as inadequate than those with an increase in part-time 
students over this period. Table 20 presents the ratings of adequacy of 
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Table 19 

Ratings by Presidents of Adequacy of Support for Budget Fomila 
Elements, in Terras of Proportions for Institutions with 1984-85 
UDHC/FIE Ratios i 5.2 (L) vs. Those with UDHC/PIE Ratios I 5.3 (H) 

Present Pr ocedure! 

No 



Item of Support 




Ateqpiate 


Inadequate 


Uncertain 


Response 


No. Curriculum Faculty 


L 


17 


76 


7 


0 




H 


36 


64 


0 


0 


Salaries, Curriculum 


L 


7 


86 


7 


0 


Faculty 


H 


0 


100 


0 


0 


Other Curriculum Costs 


L 


28 


62 


10 


0 




H 


28 


72 


0 


0 


No. E3ctension Faculty 


L 


28 


62 


10 


0 




H 


48 


44 


8 


0 


Salaries, Ejctension Faculty 


L 


3 


86 


7 


3 




H 


4 


96 


0 


0 


Other Extension Costs 


L 


34 


52 


10 


3 




H 


36 


72 


0 


0 


No. Mninistrators 


L 


34 


62 


3 


0 




H 


56 


44 


0 


0 


Salaries, AAninistrators 


L 


3 


93 


3 


0 




H 


4 


96 


0 


0 


No. Instructional 


L 


10 


86 


3 


0 


Support Positions 


H 


20 


80 


0 


0 


aaiaries, insuTuctioncu. 


L 


3 


93 


3 


0 


Support 


H 


12 


84 


4 


0 


Nb. Clerical Staff 


L 


3 


93 


3 


0 




H 


16 


80 


4 


0 


Salaries, Clerical Staff 


L 


3 


93 


3 


0 




H 


20 


80 


0 


0 


Costs of Equipment 


L 


14 


83 


3 


0 




H 


16 


76 


8 


0 


library Book Costs 


L 


45 


52 


3 


0 




H 


40 


60 


0 


0 
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Table 20 

Ratings by Presidents of Adequacy of Support for Budget Formula 
Elements, in Terms of Institutions with Low change in Proportion 
of Full Time Students Between 1978-79 and 1984-85 vs. Those with 
Hi^ Change Over that Period 

Present Procedure: 

No 



Item of Siqpport 


CSroup 


Mequate 


Inadequate 


Uncertain 


Response 


No. Curriculum Faculty 


L 


19 


73 


8 


0 




H 


28 


72 


0 


0 


Salaries, Curriculum 


L 


4 


88 


8 


0 


FacxHty 


H 


4 


96 


0 


0 


Other Curricalum Costs 


L 


38 


58 


4 


0 




H 


20 


72 


8 


0 


No. Extension Fetculty 


L 


35 


58 


8 


b 




H 


44 


48 


8 


0 


Salaries, Extension Faculty 


L 


0 


88 


8 


4 




H 


8 


92 


0 


0 


Other Extension Costs 


L 


42 


50 


4 


4 




H 


32 


60 


8 


0 


No. Aininistrators 


L 


46 


50 


4 


0 




H 


36 


64 


0 


0 


Salaries, Mninistrators 


L 


0 


96 


4 


0 




H 


4 


96 


0 


0 


No. Instructional 


L 


12 


85 


4 


0 


Si^port Positions 


H 


8 


92 


0 


0 


Salaries, Instructional 


L 


0 


92 


8 


0 


S[i£>gort 


H 


12 


88 


0 


0 


No. Clerical Staff 


L 


8 


85 


8 


0 




H 


8 


92 


0 


0 


Salaries, Clerical 


L 


12 


85 


4 


0 




H 


8 


92 


0 


0 


costs of Equipment 


L 


12 


77 


12 


c 




H 


20 


80 


0 


0 


Library Book Costs 


L 


42 


54 


4 


0 




H 


36 


64 


0 


0 
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budget elements for 26 responding institutions vrtien the (% FT 1978-79)/(% FT 
1984-85) ratio is equal to or less than 1.40, in conparison with 25 responding 
institutions when the ratio is equal to or greater than 1.41. Of the 14 
elements, ten are perceived nore frequently as inadequate by the group with 
hitler increase in part-tiite students, Uiese are Curriculum Faculty Salaries, 
Other Curriculum Costs, Extension Faculty Salaries, Other Extension Costs, 
Ntinber of Aininistrators (but not salaries), Nunber of Institutional Support 
Positions (but not salaries), NuniDer of Clerical Si^^ort Positions, Clerical 
Salaries, Cost of Bqu^xtent, and Library Costs. Differences between the two 
groups are not, hcwever, very great. 

d. Presidents^ Report of Positions Affected by Nlmfcers of Students 
Rather than the FTO 

The Institutional Questionnaire also specifically asked the 
presidCTts to name t±e faculty^ staff, or si^port personnel positions vdiere 
s t a ff i ng needs, in their exp&x±exice, are most closely and reasonably asso- 
ciated with mmbers of students (:.,e,, the unduplicated headnount ) . (This 
question followed similar questions asking for basic positions needed regard- 
less of institutional size, or for positions where needs were associated with 
the PEE.) Responses are shown in Table 21. 

Although differences between the two grotqps of institutions are not 
marked, the kinds of positions believed raDSt frequently determined by nuirbers 
of students rather than the FIE were, in the presidents' e5?)erience, in the 
areas of professional (non teaching), technical/paraprofessional, and clerical 
positions. 

Hbe positioi^ reported as dq)endent on nunbers of students rat:her than PTE 
are, for the most part, plausible. Hhe failure to find striking differences 
in perception of the adequacy of the fonmilas associated with institutional 
difference in mix or change in mix, given substantial institutional variations 
in that regard, seems surprising at first. 

Yet: we believe, with the princ^>al supporting evidence to be prcbing in 
the site visits for eaqplanations, that two basic factors exist that, working 
together, obscure more definitive findings. Hie first is the conviction that 
all institutions are very substantially pressed to meet operating costs within 
the basic allocations. Althouc^ we expected few if any presidents to state or 
iirply t±at funding was adequate, we are convinced^-fron the salary schedules. 
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Table 21 

Positions Associated with Nunbers of Students: Institutions 
with Low and Hi^ Full-Tiite Changes in the Proportion 
of Part-Time Students 

Institutions in Institutions in 

"Low" Change "Hic^" Change 

Group (N=26) Group (N=25) Total (N=51) 
% of % of % of 

Position Responding Responding Responding 

Code Title Mo*. Inst. m*. mst. ^ inst. 

Senior adntinistratorfi 



Senior A±nin., Unspec. 2 


7.7 


1 


4.0 


3 


5.9 


1103 Chief Business Officer 0 


0 


1 


4.0 


1 


2.0 


7107 Chief Evening Progaras 












Officer 1 


3.8 


0 


0 


1 


2.0 


All Positions in Category** 3 


11.5 


2 




c 
D 


Q Q 

y . y 












Adnin. of Instructional 












Programs, Itaspecified 2 


7.7 


3 


12.0 


5 


9.9 


3115 JkMnistrat»r-Continiiing 












Education Prograne 2 


7.7 


1 


4.0 


3 


5.9 


2116 A±nin. -Other or Ccnbined 












Instructional Areas 1 


3.8 


0 


0 


1 


2.0 


All Positions in Category** 5 


19.2 


4 


16.0 


9 


17.6 


Adminisorators nf Nnn Trishnif^-innsl PrvvTi-amc 








Administrators of NOn- 












Instructional Programs, 












Unspecified 0 


0 


1 


4.0 


1 


2.0 


5122 Admin. -Student Svcs. 2 


7.7 


0 


0 


2 


3.9 


All Positions in Category** 2 


7.7 


1 


4.0 


3 


5.9 


ProfesRional (Won Teaching) 












4335 Librarian 8 


30.8 


9 


36.0 


17 


33.3 


4336 Manager-IIC/Leaming Lab 3 


11.5 


3 


12.0 


6 


11.8 


5337 Counselor 21 


80.8 


18 


72.0 


39 


76.5 


5338 Financial Aid Officer 8 


30.8 


11 


44.0 


19 


37.3 


5339 Placeroent/Follow-up 8 


30.8 


9 


36.0 


17 


33.3 


5340 Registrar 13 


50.0 


11 


44.0 


24 


47.1 


5341 Testing 6 


23.1 


10 


40.0 


16 


31,4 


5342 Manager-Veterans Affairs 0 


0 


2 


8.0 


2 


3.9 


7344 Computer Systems Admin. l 


3.8 


1 


4.0 


2 


3.9 


7348 Public Inform. Officer 2 


7.7 


2 


8.0 


4 


7.8 


7360 Other Professional 










(Non-Teaching) 3 


11.5 


1 


4.0 


4 


7.8 


All Positions in Category** 73 


280 


77 


308 


150 


294 
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Table 21 (continued) 
Positions Associated with Nlmbers of Students: Institutions 
with Low and Hi^ Full-Tiine Changes in the Proportion 
of Part-Tiitie Students 



Position 
Title 



Institutions in 
"Low" Change 
Group (N=26) 
% of 
Responding 
Uq^ Inst, 



Tachnical /Pa raprof essional 

Tech. /Par^rof essional- 
unsjpecified 
1552 Accounting Technical 
2553 Instruc. Asst. -Curriculum 
3554 Instruc.Asst. -Extension 
4555 Library Assistant 
4557 Audio-Visual Technician 
7560 Ccn|3Uta: Cper./Programner 

8563 Boolcstore Manager 

8564 Other Technical and Para- 

professional 
All Positions in Category** 



Institutions in 
"High" Change 

Group (N=25) Total (N=51) 
% of % of 

Responding Responding 

^ Instt Inst> 



0 


0 


3 


12.0 


i 


5.9 


1 


3.8 


0 


0 


1 


2.0 


0 


0 


1 


4.0 


1 


2.0 


0 


0 


1 


4.0 


1 


2.0 


1 


3.8 


1 


4.0 


2 


3.9 


0 


0 


1 


4.0 


1 


2.0 


2 


7.7 


2 


8.0 


4 


7.8 


1 


3.8 


0 


0 


1 


2.0 


2 


7.7 


0 


0 


2 


3.9 


7 


26.9 


6 


24 


13 


25.5 



6765 Maid/Janitor 0 

6766 Security Guard/H&tchman 0 

6767 Maintenance Wbrker 0 
All Positions in Category** 0 

Clerical 



0 


1 


4.0 


1 


2.0 


0 


1 


4.0 


1 


2.0 


0 


1 


4.0 


1 


2.0 


0 


3 


12.0 


3 


5.9 



Clerical-Unspecified 8 

7470 General Insti. Support 1 

9471 Accounting Clerk 8 

9472 Secretary o 

9474 Clerk/T^ist (Instruc- 

tional Programs) 1 

9475 Other Clerical l 
All Positions in Category** 19 

Instructional 

Faculty-Unspecified 11 

Faculty-Curriculum 0 

Faculty-Extension 5 

All Positions in Category** 16 

Other: Student Services 2 
Positions 



30.8 


10 


40.0 


18 


35.4 


3.8 


1 


4.0 


2 


3.9 


30.8 


10 


40.0 


18 


35.4 


0 


1 


4.0 


1 


2.0 


3.8 


2 


8.0 


3 


5.9 


3.8 


0 


0 


1 


2.0 


73.1 


24 


96.0 


43 


84.3 


42.3 


9 


36.0 


20 


39.2 


0 


1 


4.0 


1 


2.0 


19.2 


6 


24.0 


11 


21.6 


61.5 


16 


64.0 


32 


62.7 


7.7 


3 


12.0 


5 


9.9 



* Of 25 institutions in t±e "High" change group, 4 made no response to 

t:he basic question. 
** Percents may exceed 100% because of multiple responses in the category. 
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from the cxirproniises made to ireet the nost urgent needs, etc.— that nost if 
not all of the institutions are cperating under extremely stringent budgets* 
Second, under allowable local flexibilities in assigning budgets--and in 
working out econonies or stringencies one area to support costs felt or 
found necessary in another~v?e believe that the institutions have generally 
acquired the particular administrative and support staff needed to handle the 
particular configuration of students, vdiich represent pressures and additional 
staff time requireroents that sirrply cannot be ignored. Vfe fear, however, 
that, if this be so, it is at sane price exacted elsev^^iere. 

e. Needs for Serui<:^ by Full and Part-Time <^iirfents 

The Student Questionnaire included a listing of certain facili- 
ties and services that are reasonable cotponents of a public two-year institu- 
tion, and asked them to rate the degree of iirportance to them that their 
institution provide each of the facilities or services. Table 22 provides 
selected r^aresentative results for students r^rting themselves enrolled in 
the Curricultim Program for 1-5 credit hours (one-quarter tine), 6-8 credit 
hours (half-time), three-Kjiarter time (9-11 hours), and full-tiite (12 or nore 
hours). Uie nuirbers in these four subgroi5)s v?ere, respectively, 71, 46, 32, 
and 432 (or a total of 581). 

In general: fewer one-quarter time and half -tine students (then full-tims 
students) r^rt that they perceive the various services listed as inportant, 
but it is clear that substantial portions nevertheless eaqsress need for the 
services listed. Greater prc^rtions of the three-quarter time group than the 
full-tiite group, however, not infrequently appear to have needs for the 
services. This may be a function jf the small sanple sizes or of unknown 
biases in the sanple (e.g., institutions focused on particular classes in 
program areas specified by the research team, and may by chance have obtained 
responses from a particular program groip of students in this enrollirent 
category that would for other reasons give greater inportance to the ser- 
vices). The results could also be a function of inherent characteristics of 
this three-quarter time group: e.g., they are less likely to be employed 
full-tiite, or by enrolling for less than full-time are reflecting needs for 
special assistance. 

In sujimary, it is reasonable to state that support services such as those 
described are of interest to part-tine as well as full-tine students; students 
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Table 22 

Responses of Quarter-Time, Half -Tine, Three-Quarter-Time, and 
Full-Time Students to Inportance of Selected Services or Facilities 



Prc^rtions of students by A::ademic 
Load Rating Service or Facility as 
"Very Ipportant" 





1 /A 

1/4 


/A 

2/4 


3/4 


4/4 


Access to student Store for Books 


59% 


C70. 

57% 


78% 


67% 


JiOT'OfiG C^♦•n/^OT^^ ft/^ritTi+^r r^^ry^^v 

/vA^cao \Aj duuiuicxiu iijuvxuy ijenuer 


on 
OU 


OA 


38 


33 


uj jjxjjtoiy Oi NsouLSi vjenuer 


00 


^5 


91 


75 


xvA^^OD \,0\j irXCtuco \JL1 vxau^pUo XOr OuUviy 


AA 


37 


f o 

09 


65 


Help in Getting Financial Aid 


34 


41 


38 


54 


Help in Finding Tenporary Wbrk 


41 


43 


31 


42 


Help in Finding a Permanent Jcb 


59 


48 


75 


80 


Help in Transferring Credit to a 
4-Year Institution 


45 


57 


69 


57 


Help in Inproving Basic Skills 


54 


54 


50 


55 


Help in Learning How to Stucty 


49 


48 


59 


52 


Help in Career Planning 


55 


67 


63 


75 


Help in Planning Program of Studies 


58 


63 


66 


71 
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taking a class or two ajpear soroev^t less likely to feel that the services 
are iirportant than are full-tine students^ but others taking sli^tly less 
than a full acacteniic load nay more frequently (than full-tiine students) 
perceive the services &s icrportant* It should be noted as well that the 
student constituencies to viiich the System is dedicated in its mission Liclude 
hi^ school drc^xjuts^ economically and educationally disadvantaged, racial and 
ethnic minorities, hard core unenplqyed, etc* Such students are itore likely 
to have needs for special instructional support, help in finding jobs, and 
financial assistance for exairple, than are more conventional students in four- 
year colleges and universities ♦ 

f^ Findings and Interpretations fr om the Site Visits 

In the site visits, contacts vare made with administrators who 
must make institutional budget decisions, as well as with individuals v^ose 
workload could indeed be driven by nuntoers of students as opposed to FTE* 
Several observations are iitportant to note* 

First and foremost: many of the instructional support needs of students 
are sufficiently iitperative that they cannot be ignored* The student's 
registracion and payment of fees must be processed; the student requesting 
special basic skills assistance or help can hardly be turned away* As a 
result, needs associated with nuitbers of students for services that the 
institution must provide (or traditionally provides) to full-tine students are 
or tend to be net for parc-tine students as well* The impact of these adjust- 
ments is variously reflected at any particular institution by a process of 
choosing among undesirable alternatives which are considered less undesirable 
(or are simply found possible), and using funds from the less undesirable 
alternatives to support the necessary non-instructional cobts driven by 
nunbers of students* Thus, an institution may not invest in a developrent 
officer, may restrain salary increases in a particular sector, may postpone 
equiptent replacement, etc* The result is not so much depriving the institu- 
tion of administrative and support services that are necessary—the institu- 
tion must meet these needs -as it is a matter of restrictions elsewhere which 
vary ds a function of programs, markets for part-tine faculty, special supple- 
ments from local funds, etc. Wfe suspect that the recent budget transfers fron 
instructional to administration and support categories in 1982-83, 1983-84, 
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and 1984^85 (shown in Table 23) M^e affected not so much in interest in 
iirproving administrators' salaries, but by needs to cover necessary adminis- 
trative and instructional support positions ♦ 

Table 23 

Funding Transfers in the NC Contiunity College System: 
E}5>enditures as a Percent of Allotitent 



E35)endit\ires as a Percent of Allotment in: 



Budget Category 


1282=81 


1983-84 


1984-85 


Instructional 


aua 


84.5 


84,4 


Curriculimi 


84.8 


87.7 


85.5 


PSE Extension 


68.4 


78.2 


72.6 


Other Extension 


N.A 


69.0 


83.3 


Mninistrative and Support 






134.0 


Total Formula allotnifint 


94.0 


97.7 


98.8 



SCXJRCE: iBidated D^^artnental Wbrking P^)er* 

Second: there nay be ramifications in the increasing numbers of students 
against stable or declining FTEs for instructional costs as well* One presi- 
dent whose institution had eaqserienced a dramatic shift from full-time to 
largely part-tiite students noted, for exattple, that particular courses of 
interest to full-time or day students had to have additional sections now for 
evening or Saturday offering, with consequent reduction in class sizes, and 
less efficient generation of PTEs. 

Third: the operation of a more diverse program vMch is an inevitable 
consequence of larger nunbers of part-time students involves a longer instruc- 
tional as well as instructional support day* with part-time students note 
likely to be evening students (because of full-tiire work or day-time family 
responsibilities that a working spouse cannot assume), libraries, telephone 
receptionists, octension directors needing more time to hire part-tiire 
faculty, and the like, are also affected. 

Finally, we note that the trend to more part-tiire c>tudents~at least for 
the majority ^fAio are in PIE-rvelevant classes—is entirely in keeping with the 
traditional mission of the System. Many students involved are enrolled for 
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such purposes as upgrading jdD skills, or credit toward a degree through 
reeding at the same titne to support a fandly through work» North Carolina has 
an increasing nuirber of individuals who can only benefit f ran part-time 
enrollment, and/or such individuals are c^lying in increasing nuntoers. The 
impact of the PTE as the basic and single corponent of the allocation formula 
can only put stress on the effective aocortplishmBnt of mission if it does not 
accotitodate, or permit without other sacrifice, this trend* 

D» Current Governance^ Atoinistr ation^ and Programs in Relation to Effocrtive^ 
ness of Mission Fulfillment 
1. Overview 

As noted in the introductory section, the governance structure, as 
the System itself, has been a continuously evolving process ♦ in addressing 
the question of vdiether the current Systan's governance, administration, and 
programs are effective in fulfilling the System's rais3.ion, we are confronted 
primarily with the mission, as specified in the legislation and administrative 
code, and the degree to vMch the new evolving State Board, the Departitent, 
and the local boards and administrations are functioning effectively in their 
own right and in relationship to or interaction with one another* And, of 
course, the programs actually fielded are not only an interpretation and 
e55)ression of mission but also a bottom line function of the governance and 
administrative process. 

The several discrete parties with continuing responsibility for the 
creation, financing, maintenance, and revision of the System are: 

The North Caroljjia General Assenbly 

The State Board of Camainily Colleges 

The Department of Cannunity Colleges 

The Board of Ccxtmissioners of the county or counties which constitute 

the administrative area of the institution 

The local boards of trustees 

The institution presidents and administrati^^n 
The basic task requires a determination of \ntot is required by the North 
Carolina General Assembly of each of the other responsible parties, and then 
what is actually done, and vdiat appears to be accoitplished by those parties. 
It must also be concerned with the perceptions of each of the parties of their 
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roles and the roles of the other parties, and of any conflicts, or bases for 
conflicts, in practice. Further, it imist be concerned with what is not done 
that needE to be done, and with what responsibilities and roles are e^ipro- 
priate at each level (or for vdiat parties), as associations between function- 
ing and lirpacts are noted. 

2. Sources of Inf crmation 

The basic specification of the governance and administrative struc- 
ture is the current legislation aixi administrative code pertaining to the 
North Carolina Cotrainity College System. These documents constitute the 
authority and specify the structures and mechanisms by and through vdu.ch the 
System is operated. Axjordingly, the analysis of governance, administration, 
and programs in terms of their effectiveness for assuriiig mission fulf illitent 
must start hcare. 

Of the new information collected for this study task, the itost iitportant 
came froti the structured telephone interviews with the raenfcars of the State 
Board, the chairpersons and one meniDer at randan fron the local boarxJs of the 
12 basic study institutions, and the presidents of those institutions, as 
described in Section ll-G of this report. 

Other direct and contextual informtion was drawn from the discussion with 
the Dq>artnent staff (and from working p^^ers pr^)ared for the State Board) , 
with the presidents of the 12 basic stucfy institutions, and with a few other 
key individuals. Institutional interpretation of mission and c^ropriate 
stiKtent constituencies was drawn from the Institutional Questionnaire. The 
stiident questionnaires, and the focus group discussions with students and with 
ccranunity and business leaders, also contributed to the cA>servations reported 
on mission, governance, administration, and programs. 

3. Findings 

a. The State Boatti 

(1) Percqptlons of State Board Megrbers About the Role and Func- 
tioning of the St^t.^ Board 

The members of the State Board who were contacted were, for 
the mos^ psrt, open and articulate; they reflect a variety of d^Jths and kinds 
of insic^ts, degrees of involvement with Board activity itself, and concerns 
about aspects of the System, the presidents, and the institutions. Yet, there 
were scrae areas of general agreement or strong consensus. 
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Board raariDers are aware of their legislated authorities; they have done 
their horaework in this regard. They are in strong agreenent that their 
function is to make policy for and operate the JL>^8tem as a system; one put it, 
"Ws now have a confederation; we need to make it a federation." They accept 
and ewpgort the legislated role and responsibilities of the local boards, and 
see a role of delegation of certain powers to these boards (e.g. , to select 
and evaluate the presidents; to interpret local needs; to operate the 
institution) . 

Althou^ eaqjressed in various ways, aiKi althouc^ there were sone vrtw did 
not volunteer any coranents in this regard: there is strong concern about the 
real strength and power of the Board to manage System affairs vis-a-vis the 
power of the General Assecbly. . stated nore precisely, this is not a challenge 
to the duly constituted authorities of the General Assenbly, but a concern to 
achieve acceptance as a policy body for the anininistrative and educational 
affairs of the institutions, and as an advisory bocfy on fiscal needs and 
priorities to \Aich the General Assenbly will be attentive. This concern is 
ejqnressed in different styles and ways, but is a frequent and overriding 
theroe: viz., "»> have scnehow to be a strong leader;" "the legislators seem 
to fear the authority of the Board;" "we're trying to convince the General 
Assenbly that we're knowledgeable; " "the key to running anything is power, and 
those in power use it; we don't have it;" "we're treated generously, but on 
their terras;" and "v*o the hell are we?--It's frue^trating. " For the most 
part, these conments i^ipeared to eoqjress nore a sense of frustration than of 
hostility or disagreanent, and itost indicated that a hic^ priority is to 
inprove the credibility and relationships of the Board with the General 
Assenbly. 

Perh^ one of the strongest and roost pervasive concerns anong the Board 
netbers are the special ^^nxjpciations to individual institutions. This 
tradition is seen as a matter of encouraging the individual institutions to 
by-^s the Department and State Board, to operate indq)endently, and to 
present a very basic ha n dicap to the state Board in its capacity to assure 
that available funds be put to System needs rather th^m to individual institu- 
tional or area interests, or, in effect, that the System can operate as a 
System rather than as a collection of 58 separate institutions. 
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The inaibers of the State Board also see a stronger role than has been 
peottitted or attained by that bocty in determining fiscal priorities for the 
System* One raenber said, "Ws don't need to make a lot of rules; we just need 
leverage in one or two areas* Ihe Board laatbers are aware of sate of the 
problems: for exanple, a manufacturer noted that the eguipnnent in his local 
institution was so far behind the equipment in his plant that training poten^ 
tial was vitiated; many echoed concerns about faculty salary levels* But nost 
of the raatb^ feel strongly that the Board mast be given or achieve a 
stronger role in determining needs, assigning pricritieo, and holding the 
indi v id u al institutions accountable. Another said: "To the degree that there 
is going to be a State Board - the General Assenbly should allow the State 
Board to make decisions. 

One said: -We have budget authorities - but it's a paper tiger kind of 
authority.- In all of these reactions, the prevailing und'r;:nne was not power 
of the Board for the sake of power, but for a chance to operat^i the System as 
a system. 

There seemed to be less agreement on the role and Ccpability of the Board 
to fimction as a Board in these regards. Most agree that the Board has to be 
stronger, but there is variability in the confidence that this strength can be 
achieved. Several see the Board operating chiefly as a rufcbe stanp to 
recoimendations growing out of Department concerns rather than Board concerns: 
one said, "We don't really do much of iiiportance." Others see the input of 
the D^>artment, and the Board/Department relationship, as strong and positive. 
And, at least one concerned marber was sufficiently troubled by a growing 
conviction that the Board would not or could not achieve its proper authority 
that he was considering resigning from the Board. 

The Board menbers are concerned about their limited interaction with the 
State Board of Education and the University System Board of Governors, and 
eapress constructive interest in better articulation with these authorities on 
matters of mutual concern. 

While there is general uniformity on the perception of the local boards as 
responsible and Ccpable for the management of the institutions as required by 
the legislation, the Board menibers' perc^>tions of the presidents, s^>arately 
and collectively, vary. One said, -We have 58 presidents running in 58 
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different directions. Another said^ "One of our prctoleras is that the presi- 
dents feel they nm the System; our job is to nin the 58 - their job is to run 
their own institution.- others^ however^ felt nore positive^ viewing the 
presidents as valuable sources of e5q)erieDce and advice^ with the view that 
-Ws need to grant as much autonoiy to the presidents as we can. 

That the Board is^ in its own developnent^ moving in €5:propriate direc- 
tions is attested by the belief of itany rasnbers that their iitportant recent 
aoccnplishinents include establishing curriculum standards^ defining geogrc5>hic 
areas of responsibility^ intervening in a local situation >*ere governance and 
adhdnistration neected assistance to avoid serious legal problems, and in 
detemdning current priorities for assisting local boards in evaluating their 
presidents or in the articulation of vocational education roles between the 
coraninity collegft and the public school s ys tems. There were no instances of 
disagreement or conflict between the individual board raatbers and the State 
President. The caments suggest that the Board and State President are in 
gcxxl ccraiunication and agreement on System needs and areas of priority for 
Board action. 

(2) Perceptions of the StJit& Board b y the Tjx^I Board Mari^rs 
Hbe local board chairman and menbers reacted with consider- 
able agreement on the role the State Board should play. Key elenents in their 
perceptions are: setting broad policies and providing lecdership for the 
System; developing budget priorities and assuring equity in the distribution 
of State support; exercising econonies (e.g., preventing unnecessary program 
duplication); representing the System to the General Assenbly and informing 
this body as to needs and c^portunities. Although there were occasional 
disagreements with actions and policies seen as controlled by the r)^)artnent, 
there was no conflict with Board responsibilities and actions, either as 
specified by the legislation or as manifest in Board actions. This extended, 
significantly, to frequent volimteered ccraraent that the -.tate Board must sore- 
how be a force that would moderate, deter, or eliminate the special allocation 
process. It was clear that althou^ seme of these individuals had had recent 
spacial allocation requests c^proved or were planning to lobby for a special 
allocation in the near future, there were no dissenting, and many assenting, 
votes for reducing the purely political elements felt to control special allo- 
cations to individual institutions by the General Assenbly. The State Board 
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was felt to be the body that must, over the long run, be sensitive to all 
needs in the System. 

Oae thou^tful board iieiijer vdth considerable integrity and ejq)erience 
stated that the role of the State Board is the achievement of a consensus 
between the State leadership (i.e.. General Assenbly; Governor) and the local 
leadership (e.g., county ccninissioners, local board, and presidents) by the 
creation and exercise of judicious and proper guidelines; to interpret to the 
General Assenbly the needs of the constituencies of the institutions and to 
ke^ the General Assenbly and the public informed as to the aocoiplishraents of 
the System in this regard; and, to achieve and maintain effective responsi- 
bility for the operation of the System by securing the authority to conta^l 
allocations to t±e institaitdLons and setting restrictions to curia excesses. 
This indi v i d ual also concurred that "special e^^jropriations must give way to 
the collective judgnent of the State Board and its consensus with the 
presidents." 

(3) PgrcePtions of the Pole and Fun c±ionina of the Stat:e RnaTir^ 
by the Yns titution Presidents 

Eton the Institutional Questiomiaires as well as froc the 
site visits, the research team was constantly aware of the considerable varia- 
tion among the presidents in administrative st;yle and in the focus of concerns 
outside fiscal needs. Ihe 12 president respondents for the governance task 
are too few to rqjresent adequately the vigorous and varied viewpoints that 
are surely extant among the 58 presidents. 

Yet, there generally good agreement among the president respondents on 
the role of the State Board and its need to be stronger in t±e exercise of 
this role. Ohat is, the State Board should set broad policies for the system 
as a v*ole; should represent the System needs to the General Assenbly and to 
the general public; should oversee in a general and expropriate way the state 
President and the Dqartment; and should assure an equitable distribution of 
St:ate funds. Alt±ou^ cautions were estpressed (i.e., one respondent stat:ed 
that the Board must recognize the difference between administrative and 
governance actions) there was no conflict with the role of the state Board to 
r^aresent and provide policy and fiscal management for the System as a whole. 

Views were more positive of the Board than of the D^)artment, as mi^t be 
expected from the fact that the Dgiartnent is the point of contact between the 
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institution and the application of policy. For exsrnple, several presidents 
stated agreement vdth the Board responsibility to monitor program quality, but 
noted that "the bureaucratic extension of this process is extrenely burden- 
sore." One was concerned, also, that the Department had vetoed a n&r program 
because it considered svperf luous an extra time requireraent by a professional 
accreditating organization in one course. Hie Presidents generally believed 
that the Department (and Board) should recognize that other cotpetent bodies 
and criteria for determining quality exist, and incorporate these considera- 
tions into their review process. 

Wiile seldom was anything said by the presidents in these very private 
interviews about f^ipropriate role and function that any of the Statte Board 
meniDers themselves vmld take exception to, there were mixed reactions as to 
the c^ability of the Board to exercise these roles and functions effectively. 
For exanple, one president said: "the Board needs to exercise its budget and 
program controls, but it is tipiy-toeing in using the authority it has." 

(4) Sunniarv Cbservations on the Role of the state TVwrri 

Ife believe it is significant that although there is varia- 
tion in the confidence that the new Board can effectively set and assure 
achievement of the basic policies for the System, there is a uniform recogni- 
tion—by the presidents, the local board raeniDers, and the State Board 
netbars— of the need for the -federation" of the institutions, for the locus 
of power and control in one body responsible for the educational <^)eration of 
the System as a v*ole. (References to the Universily system Board of 
Governors vecce frequent.) Wiile local autonomies are appreciated by the local 
boards, and guarded somewhat more zealously by il\e presidents, all concur that 
there is strength and xatimate benefit to each institution in the vestment and 
exercise of responsibility for all institutions in a body responsible for all 
the institutions. Biere is the conviction that the System needs should be 
determined by the Board throuc^ its achieving a consensus among the local 
boards and presidents. But, stronger action by the State Board in determining 
needs of the System as a whole is perceived not only as beneficial to each 
institution in the long run, but as a necessity vrfiose time has come. 
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b. The Local RnaTris 

(1) Perceptions of the Ro le and Functions of t-he Loral Roarris 
by their rhairmpn ar^j f^irhftrff 

All incuriaents in the local boards who \fere contacted were 
de^ly enmeshed in the affairs of their institution and canf ortable about the 
effectiveness of their operation. While they differed in their attitudes 
tcward the D^artitient, and in their confidence that the State Board could 
provide the leadership needed, these were de^ly ccranitted and c^)able people 
reflecting, v^atever their tenure, the years of tradition of local control, 
and the necessary exercise of the responsibility for their institution—its* 
president and staff, its buildings, its program, and its constituencies. 

Hj^ were also, without inconsistencies among theraselves, ccinfortable with 
a iDutually aoc^Jtable set of roles and functions. These are: the selection . 
(and monitoring) of the president; the review and approval of budget deci- 
sions; the fontulation of institutional policy in a context of local needs; 
particular attention to facility and maintenance needs; the st^port of their 
president, and advising him on matters of personnel; keeping the coranunity— 
its leaders and the general public— aware of the needs, cepability, and 
praadse of the institution and its programs; and articulation with the county 
ccranissioners, school boards, and local businesses. Althouc^ scrae e3?>ressed 
concerns with the wsy the boards are now constiti'.ted (e.g. , too waay raaiiDers; 
the length of the terms; ineffective ::»ti3ers contributed by the e?pointmsnt 
system; inability of sane vibo were also school board roerabers to recognize 
their responsibility to the institution) , they have in sane ways develcped 
moderate and judicious lobbies to get good new appointees, or have by group 
process controlled those the^ consider potentially injurious. 

Perh^ as a function of their non-paid status and responsibility, they 
frequently tend to be more vigorous than their presidents in dissenting with 
practices by the DQ)artinent they consider deleterious for their institution. 
One, for exanple, used very pledn and succinct language in esqpressing displea- 
sure with quality, capability, and cost of tha Prine system that had been 
"iiiposed" on his institution; another was frustrated with the D^)artinent red 
t^ on a construction project in the planning stage, where no State fiscal 
support was involved. 
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But, they were confortable with their role as prescribed by the statutes; 
they were knowledgeable in ways that could only facilitate good policy making 
and oversight of their institution; they were dedicated to the ir^stitution and 
its mission as an extension of their renarkable dedication to their corammity; 
and they, too, look to the State Board for system leadership. 

(2) Perceptions of the Rnle and Fnncticning o f the Tonal BnaTT^a 
bv the State Hoard Mgrfcers 

T3ie State Board menbers, thouc^ with varying asj^xjrience or 
association with the local boerds, tended to agree strongly w5.th the perc^ 
tions of the local board members as to the proper role and functioning of the 
local boards. The role of the local boards, the State Board netbers report, 
is to select and monitor the president, set institutional policies, maintain 
ccmnunity si?port, and handle the institutional matters si5)ported fcy local 
funds. They were particularly concerned about exercise of the local boards 
responsibility to oversee functions required by the General AssQ±>ly and the 
State Board, and the need to be more aggressive in selecting and evaluating 
presidents. Scrae e^qjressed concern that local boards were in sane instances 
controlled hy their presidents, rather than vice-versa, but nothing in the 
interviews with the twelve basic study institution trustees suggested that 
local board menbers felt this to be a very large possibility. Satisfaction 
with their presidents was manifest; we feel certain that had this not been so, 
the raa*)ers would have been vocal. And, since j^resentatives of all boards 
and their presidents were not contacted, there are possibilities that situa- 
tions exist vmere there are real prcA>lams of local board or president func- 
tioning. But in our sanple, roles and relationships c^peared prqper and 
effective. 

(3) FgrcePtions of the Role and Fu nctioning of the TiOcal Boards 
by the Preaidf>nt-i^ 

The presidents interviewed were also in good agreement with 
their board menbers as to their board's pr(^)er role and functioning. They are 
acutely aware that the prime role of the Board is to hire (and fire) the 
president. They enphasized local policy functions, and value their board's 
support of their decisions or actions; they see as critically inportant the 
board members' involvement in local fund-raising and ambassadorship with the 
conrainity. The styles of the boards differ scmewhat, which appears to be a 
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function of the president's nodlia gperandi and the confidence the board 
inenbers have in their president, from advising and e^iproving vrtiat the presi- 
dent prescribes/ to initiating and governing based on the president's input or 
advice. Yet, the presidents all 2?ipeared corofortable with their current 
boards, though sane were occasionally apprehensive about connunity lethargy or 
inappropriate new epjpointees. Uie najority seemed to be good facilitators of 
effective functioning/ as attested, for exan^le, by the establishnent of 
trustee retreatS/ by the leading them into long-range planning activity/ or by 
advising them on mobilizing connunity si^iport. Eech party ^ipears to tell the 
other effectively v*at they need/ and to get this effectively and willingly. 
(4) Sunmary of Iccal Boa rd Functioning 

Hie local boards appear to be functioning extrerasly well/ 
fron all perspectives/ within their legislative mandate and in terms of local 
responsibilities. They are guided and led by tradition/ and the extended 
history of these boards; they are de^ly involved and dedicated; they are 
aware that their responsibility is to the coranunity/ and that their president 
is the executive officer on v^cm they must d^jend. While not as active in 
seeking interaction with the State Board as are some of the State Board 
menbers in seeking interaction with thsTt— perh^ as a function of feeling 
more secure in their role~th^ are not hostile to receiving the kind of 
leadership at the State level that they feel they give their institutions/ and 
appear open in this regard. 

C. The Role and Fiinchinn ing of the Department 

Hie time available and the research strategies enployed did not 
permit a valid assessment of the administrative functioning of the D^>artn»ent 
and state President. Axordingly/ v*at will be reported is the very general 
nature of caanents and ej?)eriences volunteered by the institutional represen- 
tatives vrtio interact with the D^jartment in various ways , 

It is fair to say that the pervasive perc^Jtions of D^jartnental effec- 
tiveness—by individuals or by the administrators of individual institutions 
as a vrtiole—vary considerably. Ccnplaints or negative attitudes/ vrtien they 
exist/ are usually based on sane particular problem or distress for the 
respondent vrtiere D^jartmental procedures or rulings has caused him or her sane 
grief. And/ it is clear that the institutions have enjoyed considerable 
autonoiy and cherish this independence. Bat, in the field/ the reaction 
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ranges from positive regard, respect, and carpliance to perceptions that if 
given adequate money and being left alone, the institution could be nore 
successful and life much easier. This is no different than vrtiat would be 
found in roost educational systems c^jerating under a similar administrative 
structure. 

At the institutional level, however, there is a strong feeling— the 
plausibility of which is hard to refute—that the closer and nore intimate the 
contact with the ccitraunity and the students, the better the perc^jtion of 
their needs. Sometimes the Department is seen as remote and isolated from 
this front-line es^erience. This feeling was more frequently eo^aressed in a 
positive sense than in a negative sense: e.g. , "The State President has 
visited us and met with our board," or "Dr. X went to the Department from our 
campus, and he knows vdiat we're facing." But of the several concerns itost 
frequently volunteered, one had to do with the lack of on-site es^jerience of 
many Departmental staff with local institutions, one p^-esident felt that a 
prospective exchange program, where a d^>artraental staff ixnbec would assume 
on-canpus responsibilities for a time (and vice-versa) would have tranendous 
benefits. 

However, there seemed to be a conviction that the D^artment was more 
responsible and tuned to the General Assenbly than to the institutions, that 
if there were differences they would emerge as between the institution versus 
the Department and the General Assesrbly as exposed to between the institution 
and the D^artraent versus the General Assenbly. Some observers can with 
reason say this is as it should be (and some of our respondents so noted) . 
But the impact for the research team was the conviction that institution- 
department differences would be less traumatic if each side better understood 
the prcAjlems and perspectives of the other. As the Department has grown, and 
as it has taken on new functions, it is only to be e3q)ected that prehension 
or distress can be triggered by those mAio have cperated without first-hand 
local cairpus involvement. As noted variously else»^ere, the time seems ripe 
frcm all perspectives for the displacement of a collection of individual 
institutions by a true system of institutions, with ccranton general goals but 
with tolerance for diversities that exist for good and sufficient reason. 

A second conraon concern is with p^jerwork requiretents and burden, or with 
"red t^" and delays. This too is not unccmnon in other systems, but the 
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nf=«d for the institutions to uncJerstcUid and accept the need as reasonable, 
rather than merely inevitable, is apparent, as is the need for the Department 
to be sensitive to paperwork demands. Much could be accomplished, for 
exanple, by nore two-party involvanent in considering how curriculum standards 
can be e^ressed, and monitored and enforced - or by research reports directed 
not only to the public record but to needs and interests of the institutions. 

These observations are not reported — nor were th^ made to us--as any 
sweeping criticism of the Department* The press is for a strong Department 
that will facilitate the aocorplishment of the inportant aspects of mission of 
the individual institutions, &nd curb the occasional excesses of one party 
before it causes grief for all parties involved. 

d. The Functioning of t he Presidents 

The presidents—in our personal contacts, and as revealed in 
their responses to the Institutional Questionnaire—are an exceedingly diverse 
group in many ways—in training and e)?)erience in educational administration, 
in particular capabilities and interests, in management style, and in charac- 
teristic problem solution strategies. Yet, we were inpressed by the integrity 
of their dedication to their institution and their coninuiiity, and their self 
less and consuming devotion to their boaixis, faculty, staff, and cornnunities 
and students. We feel that their focus is on the exercise aiKi intensification 
of their mission as mandated, rather than on enpire, growth for growth's sake, 
or beconing a different kind of college f ran that prescribed by the vocational 
and technical emphasis of their mission. Vfe believe that this in turn is a 
function of the viability of the enterprise itself: of students vAio ccme for 
a purpose, of young pecple and older peqple coming naturally together and 
exchanging insists and e3q)eriences in the cotmon pursuit of a personal goal, 
of the recognizable value of the skills learned or of the broader perspectives 
of problems gained, of the inevitable screening out of faculty wno cannot 
generate sufficient FIE? or who cannot stand muster in this mDre pragmatic 
setting, and of the positive response of the employers of the students to what 
the institutions have been able to put together. One has only to talk with 
faculty and students, and with consumers, to recognize that what may have 
started as sinple pride that "our ccitraunity now has its own college" has been 
dramatically r^laced by a rewarding involvement in enterprise that is effec- 
tive in meeting, throu^ training and education, needs for human growth and 
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develc^ment that pay off for the ccnirainity and the State as well as for the 
individual. 

Thus: thou^ we can understand perc^jtions of the presidents as "fifty- 
ei^t individuals running in 58 different directions" or as including indivi- 
dueils vdio try various ways to "beat the system, " we cannot but give them 
collectively— and the structure vMch has facilitated v*at they have devel- 
c^jed— a vote of confidence. There seems to be a marked difference between the 
way they are viewed on their hone turf and the way they are viewed in Ralei^, 
vdiere the occasional sins or failures of one may too easily be generalized to 
all. 

e. Ihe Axxirplishment of Mis.sirm as Detfetmined by Pf>rc:eptions of 
Students and Business and r.r^im>y Tiaarfftyj^ 
(1) Student tepraisals 

OViD forms of soliciting student reaction and experience 
were enployed: the questionnaire administered to a sanple of 760 students at 
the 12 basic study institutions, but r^resenting the various prxDgraras in the 
System; and focus gcoap interviews with students during the site visits. 

The students responding to the questionnaire were selected Yrj raesiibership 
in a class corresponding to sanple specifications to produce a total va'ch 
would be r^resentative of System program mix; they may or my not be repre- 
sentative of other important student characteristics. 

The raale-fanale ccitposition was 44 and 56 percent respe::±ively. Fort^ir- 
ei^t percent were below 25 years of age; 24 percent were in the 25-32 year 
old range; and 28 percent were over 32. Forty-ei^t percent were primarily 
interested in learning or developing new job skills, 24 percent for self- 
improvement, 17 percent for credit towards a four-year college degree, and 11 
percent for iitproving current job skills or on the reconinendation of their 
supervisor. Forty percent were married and living with th ir spouse, 36.5 
percent were single and living with parents, 15 percent were single and 
independent, and 8.5 percent were divorced, widowed, or separated. Eleven 
percent had a 4-year college degree or hi^er; 25 percent, fecme credit but 
not a degree from another college; 55 percent, a hi^ school diploma; and 9 
percent had not graduated frau hi^ school. They reported their personal (or 
self and spouse or family income, if appropriate) as follows: below $10,000 
per year, 22 percent; $10,000-$15,000 per year, 16 percent; between $15,000 
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and $20,000 per year, 14 percent; between $20,000 and $40,000, 35 percent; 
and, over $40,000, 13 percent. 

Three questions relevant to the concerns of this task were asked. The 
first was a ranking of the iiportance of various considerations in their 
decision to enroll at their institution. Their responses are given in 
Table 24. 

Thus: availability of courses or programs of interest, low cost, nearness 
to work or residence, the rotation of the school for vocational or indus^ 
trial training, and the conviction they could handle the work, were rated as 
"very*inportant*' factors by the majority of respondents. This c^pears to the 
research team to attest that System mission and reasons for involvenent by the 
students are in good agreement. 

The second task-relevant question was theii ^^cing of the institution on 
selected qualities. The third question had to do with the availability of 
needed services. Their responses to those questions are gi.ven in Tables 25 
and 26. 

For both of these questions, it is hardly prefer to generalize to the 
System as a v^ole; 12 groi^ of different kinds of students were rating twelve 
institutions. But the responses are informative. 

Most iirpressive were the students reactions to individual attention by 
faculty and staff. Seventy percent or more stated that special help from 
instructors outside of class, help in program planning, help in irtproving 
basic skills, and help in planning a career or learning abont jc±> opportuni- 
ties, were readily available. 

The group discussions with students during the site visits echoed and 
extend'2d the questionnaire data, with attractiveness of programs, costis, near- 
ness to heme, and special help frequently cited. Students also noted the 
positive aspects of the opportunity of testing oneself to determine if a field 
was ^ropriate or if they wanted to pursue a four-year degree. Several v^o 
had started at a 4-year institution ejqpressed satisfaction with the irore 
reasonable pace of work, and the personal attention they now received. Mast 
cotroented on the friendly and personal atmosphere generally offered (one 
student said "the faculty here gives a damni"), and valued the association 
witJi studentis of different ages and perspectives in their classes. They were 
comfortable witJi the quality of t±eir instruction. 
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Table 24 

Reasons Given by Students for their Decision to Enroll 



Reason 


.. 

Very 
Inporfcant 


rmon Katmg 
SonetiAiat 
Inportant 


Reason as 
Nbt Very 
Iirc»itant 


1. 


Availability of courses or programs 
of interest to ne 


87.9% 


10.9% 


1.2% 


2. 


Low cost of education 


68.4 


25.1 


6.4 


3. 


Nearness to vdiere I live or work 


62.6 


27.3 


10.2 


4. 


Ability to transfer credit to a 
4-year college or university 


42.8 


29.9 


27.3 


5. 


Rotation of school for vocational 
or industxial txaining 


58.0 


31.6 


10.4 


6. 


Reccmtiended or required by iry 
erployer 


19.5 


23.8 


56.7 


7. 


Recamended by a teac;her or 
guidance counselor 


22.6 


31.6 


45.8 


8. 


Had friends >dio were enrolled here 


18.8 


30.6 


50.6 


9. 


Was made to feel "wanted" by the 
instdtutd-oh 


44.1 


38.0 


17.9 


10. Felt I could handle the work 


67.6 


26.5 


5.9 
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Table 25 

Student Evaluations of selected Qualities of the Institution 







Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


1. 


iibility of instructors to teach 


58.1% 


36.6% 


5.2% 


0.1% 


2. 


Instructors' knowledge of subject matter 


63.1 


33.5 


3.3 


0.1 


3, 


Instructors' interest in students 


57.1 


33.6 


8.6 


0.7 


4. 


convenience of time when classes are 
offered 


40.1 


42.1 


14.3 


3.5 


5. 


Efficiency of registration procedures 


46.0 


38.2 


14.0 


1.8 


6. 


Ccrafort of classroom or shcp space 


41.6 


39.5 


16.0 


2.9 





equiprent used in class 


40.9 


44.7 


11.8 


2.5 


8. 


Affordability and reasonableness of costs 


57.2 


32.1 


9.4 


1.2 


9. 


Quadity of student services 


41.6 


46.5 


10.6 


1.3 


10. 


Reputation of the school in the comiunity 


62.1 


32.2 


5.2 


0.5 
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Table 26 



Students Perception of Availability of Needed Services 







Readily 


Available, 

Needs 
Iirprovanent 


Not 

Available 


1. 


Focxi services 


59.6% 


34. 3*^ 


6.1% 


2. 


Social and recreational facilities 


45.7 


44.5 


9.8 


o « 


Places on canpus to study 


75.0 


23.0 


2.0 


4. 


Public transportation services 


35.8 


25.1 


39.0 


5. 


Parking facilities 


64.0 


34.3 


1.7 


6* 


Special help from instructors 
outside of class 


70.7 


25.4 


3.9 


•7 


tr^^^W^ «M mill 1 * - ■ -- ^i^^ ^ t • ^ 

Help an getting financial aid or 
work to svqpport ny costs 


65.6 


28.0 


6.4 




Help in planning program of study 


70.9 


25.3 


3.8 


9* 


Help in iitproving basic skills 
(reading, writing, ccnputational 
skills) or study skills 


80.6 


16.1 


3.3 


10 ♦ 


Help with planning a career or 
learning about j<±> c^iportunities 


73.7 


23.5 


2.8 


II* 


Help on personal problems not 
already listed 


51.6 


29.5 


19,0 
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They were, hcwever, frequently concerned vath sacoe critical matters. 
Beyond the essential and ej^jected issues of food service and availability of 
recreational facilities, sane were concerned with inoperable training equip- 
ment requiring that enrolled students take turns on that available, or 
insufficient work stations, or having out-of-date equipment. Scrae were 
concerned that small nurobers of students meant intermittent course offering 
requiring an unej?)ected wait until nesct term, or availability of a necessary 
course only at an inconvenient day or evening time. The part-time students 
were also vocal about needing access to library or other services in the 
evening and on weekends. 

The discussions with the hi^ school seniors, thou^ producing no sur- 
prises, confirmed that the extant image they have conforms with mission. They 
are attracted by good technical and vocational programs, low costs, ability to 
transfer coiu^es if they go elsevriiere, closeness to heme, the ease of entry, 
the report of gcxxi instructors, and the rotation of the institution and the 
fact it is a part of their ccranunity. Several in one area felt better that 
the local institution was now a "Technical Colle^" instead of a "^technical 
Institute. " 

(2) AJPraisals by Conrmm ity and RiiR inFLgs T/>ariAT-g 

As ccnrainity and business leaders with v^oa group discus- 
sions were held were selected and invited by the presidents, it is a safe 
assuirption that local critics, if they existed, were not likely to be includ- 
ed. Nevertheless, the nature of their positive view—the reasons they gave— 
ai.e significant. The responses fall in three categories: responsiveness of 
institution to their needs, quality of training and equipnent used, and 
relevance of basic skills. 

Althou^ the groips occasionally contained a local board rasanber or other- 
wise consisted of satisfied custciters, the institutions were rated as particu- 
larly responsive to their needs, and ccnpetent in meeting them. Good people, 
who know their subject matter and how to train effectively, were available 
throu^ the institution. Respondents believfid that the faculty and staff 
spent the needed tine to understand the particular requiresients of the 
employees, many of v^ora had developed policies of time off, tuition payment, 
or travel allowances for enplqyees (one foreman noted "even the [part-time 
extension] instructor doesn't get travel costs). Also notable in several 
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instances was the r^rt of a representative of a mjor new industry that they 
were attracted to that location by the availability of the labor force and the 
capability of tJie institution to txansform that labor force into t±e skilled 
specialties tOiey need* Anong the only cciiplaint:s were occasional dDservations 
about currency of equipraent, v^ere t:ra1ning inic^t have to be ronved on site* 
The consensus was that t±e schools provide a valuable and needed service, at 
better quality and lower cost than t±e businesses or industries could achieve* 
Another ccnplaint was about the austerity of tJie extension budget for occupa- 
td.onal courses, \rfiich was seen as a larger deterrant to new and needed courses 
than was any institutional lack of interest* 

Ihe respondent:s were also unanimous on the relevance and value of basic 
skills training. evidence sufcroitted almost always im/olved job dE5scr:^>- 
tioTiB tiAere tech n ical skill was not enou^ - and with no job relevant to voca- 
tional, techniccd, or oocipational programs mentioned ^ere this was not tJie 
case. QOToents were strongest in areas with hic^ illiteracy rates or low 
proportions of adults with hi^ school d^lonas. Although maiy of tJie 
respondents would naturally have been concerned about low labor costs, no one 
cared to decry the iitpDrtance of being able to ccranunicate in speaking or in 
writing of reading and understanding, of arithmetic skills or handling mathe- 
raatucal concqrtzs involved. 

f . A Congl Tiding nhgAryy^f i^^n 

The most significant observ-tion— that tJie Nbrth Carolina 
Corammity college System is working exceptionally well— should be placed in a 
context with the xiniqueness of the structure vdien ccnpared witJi that in other 
states. The tradition of ccraramity involveraent and local contxol is botOi 
alive and well. The larger context of the legislative mandates, state fiscal 
support, and system governance by the State Board, recognize the potential 
iitpact on t±e Stat:e's economic develc^xtent; tJie structure established enhances 
the necessary mechanisms of local contxol in tJie achievement of tJie broader 
objectives. The bottom line is a ratJier remarkable coming together of a 
cross^section of the conraonity peculation, vdiere iiKiividuals of different 
kinds find, in tJieir ccranon purpose in enrolling, much to give one anotJier* 
Instruction is also sensitive and purposeful. All elements in tJie structure 
are synergistic, and tJie total iitpact on tJie quality of life in tJie State, 
tJiou^ iirraeasiurable, is substantial. 
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E. conversion of Technical Institutes or Col leges to Carmiunity rnl lege Status 
1. CK/erview 

The natter of conversion of technical institutes or technical 

colleges to ccranunity college status is one that has been vigorously and 

variously dd>ated since 1963 v4ien the distinction was established ty the 

original legislation and, we suspect, will be for sane time to ccroe because of 

the coiplexity of the issues. Carefully developed arguments in the past, such 

as the Sanford Ri^rt (\^ch recomended in 1981 that all public two-year 

institutions in North Carolina be changed to ccranunity colleges) have not been 

accepted; the special hurdles requiring appro v al above the level of the State 

Board tenain firmly in place with only one institution converting since 1979. 

Yet, the stirring in the ranks continues. A recent (but undated) position 

paper of the North Carolina Cannanity Colleges Presidents' Association on 

"OiTOunity College Status" notes that all System institutions, whether ccm- 

raunity college or t.anhn1cal institute, "now provide opportunities for two 

years of collegiate study \*ich are transferrable towards the bachelor's 

degree at many of the state's senior institutions, " and concludes that the 

"association of transferrability with ccranmity college is based v^wn a 

historical precedent which is no longer accurate or useful, " This psper also 

notes that the Slystem's regional accrediting agency requires that 25 percent 

of yaork required for an associate degree in applied science (the degree 

offered by tb3 technical institutes and colleges) "be corprised of course work 

which di^licates many of the freshraen and sophcraore courses in a college of 

arts and sciences." Also noted is the continuing decline of the proportion of 

curriculum students enrolled in college transfer programs (data on the irost 

recent year r^rted in Table 1, Section I, of this r^rt shows only 7.1 

percent of the 1984-85 FTE System enrollment to be in the College Transfer 

program). Hbe Presidents' Association paper concluded: 

Vfe recoiinend that the present requirement that only institutions 
offering associate decrees in the arts, fine arts, and the sciences 
be designated a "cotrainity college" be eliminated. Recognizing the 
acceptance of the associate of e^plied science degree as a transferr- 
able degree, the growing nunber of contractual agreements by tech- 
nical colleges and technical institutes with senior institutions, and 
the need to ensure a teoader offering of educational c^portunities to 
the people of the State, we recoiinend that all institutions within 
the NCXXS be uniformly designated as "ccmmmity colleges." 
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The cxxtplejcity of the issues, and the fact that the stand-offs between 
<^5)onents and prcponents are based on different issues that are difficult to 
reconcile with one another (that is, each cide may have tended to look at one 
set of issues not seen as iirportant by the other side) , behoove us in address- 
ing this task to identify the issues and to look as carefully as possible at 
them, toward interpreting from the ^parent perspectives of both the propon- 
ents and opponents (as well as from our own) v*at validity each may have. 
Taking two or three of the issues and conducting the research that may 
illuminate those issues will not resolve the larger question, for the resolu- 
tion is probably a matter of values and viiat the State may be willing to spend 
to obtain those values. 

In addressing this task, we have attetpted first to inventory the issues - 
from the general literature, from woridng pepers for the D^>artinBnt or other 
gcoGpe (such as the position peper just cited), from several current plica- 
tions (filed or holding) for conversion to corananily college status, and from 
the Institutional CJuestion;: aires. Second, we have examined seme System and 
institutional data of record for the 10 institutions converting to ocranunity 
college status in 1969 or later. Finally, some coracants and data from the 
Institutional Questionnaires seems relevant, if judiciously interpreted, and 
this information is also sunmarized ^Aeia pr o pri ate. 

2. Presumed Higher status of the Cfcnmmity Cnllf^ 

An issue that is most frequently believed to be involved has to do 
with the percqrtdon, by the institution staff and boards or by the general 
public, that the ccnmunity college has higher academic status than the tech- 
nical institute or college, and hence is a more attractive and somehow more 
legitimate hi^er education enterprise. Of the 31 technical institutes or 
colleges responding to the institutional questionnaire, 12 (or 39 percent) 
specifically cited this as an advantage, althou^ only 3 or 13% of the 23 
ccranunity colleges responding did so. This is more frequently couched in 
terras of its value in attracting students, or in contributing to the confi- 
dence of the current students that their academic work is of hi^ quality. Wfe 
note that the conversations with students and prospective students elsewhere 
tended to confirm that the terra "technical college" is perceived more posi- 
tively by students than -technical institute, " and that "conmunity college" is 
a terra perceived even more positively. 
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A related issue, frequently e3?>ressed by representatives of the technical 
institutes or colleges (and found in direct conversation vdth sone coritiunity 
college officials in the site visits), is a concern about a two-class system. 
Given the distinction, and the review and approval process required to 
upgrade, may help e)?)lain \rtiy the general public scroehow sees the technical 
institute or college as inferior to the camomity college* Uiis concern 
seaned to be in the operation of the RTI princ:^)al investigator, in no way as 
strong as it vas in the first seven or ei^t years of the System, vMch was 
when conversion was more frequent, a period yAiea all "colleges- in the 
Itoiversity System became "universities," and viien (perhaps) the Ccratainity 
College System institutions were less secure and practiced their vocational/ 
t^hnical mission. 

3. Educatiional J^mf^R and Opportainity 

A more substantive issue is that of educational access and cppor- 
tunity for those v*o cannot afford to go to a four-year institution, or who 
are ill-prepared and therefore appropriate for the more specialized remedia- 
tion that the System institutions can provide* assunptions are germaine 
here: first, that the availability of an accessible public two-year institu- 
tion attracts individuals that would not choose to go elsevAere; and second, 
that such students either go on to four year institutions, or becone more 
martetable as v«ll as more literate than would otherwise have been the case. 

In regard to the first point, all evidence suggests that roost of those in 
college transfer programs would not have entered other options* iMs evidence 
is drawn from such data as the age distribution figures for the System, vMch 
suggest that for older persons, especially housewives or divorcees with 
children, the local comiunity college is accessible; we also note the nuitbers 
of students v*o tuork full or part--time. The transfer of senior college 
students into the system, new known generally to be almost as frequent as 
transfers the other wsry (and our conversations with such students) attest to 
the more reasonable pace for them that is provided in the personal and caring 
atmospheres of the public two-year institutions. It is also clear that many 
entering students are apprehensive about their readiness for work at a senior 
institution. Most iiiportant of all, perhaps, is the affordability attested by 
cost differentials, against other options, and the fact that one can live at 
hone. 
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with regard to the second element (that cx>llege transfer students do 
continue their education in four-year institutions), the institutiont;! ques- 
tio nn ai r e asked the institutions to r^)ort the nuirbers of curriculum students 
known (or estimated) to continue their education in a four-year college. For 
the coraiunitg^ colleges, 13 reported estimates averaging 22.9 percent of their 
total curriculum enrollment, and 8 r^rted evidences frou follow-up studies 
averaging 25.5 percent of their total curriculum enrollment. For the tech- 
nical institutions, 16 provided estimates vrtiich averaged 7.7 percent, and 12 
institutions with recent follow-v^ studies reported data averaging 11.7 per- 
cent of the total curriculum enrollment. These estimates of the proportions 
of curriculum students v*o continue their education elsewhere are nore likely 
conservative than optimistic, because some students may "stop out" for several 
years following vrork in the two-year institution. It is clear that the 
institutions are providing a college transfer potential that is significant, 
but not overvAelming the other functions. 

4. Conpetition for <;todt»nts wif-h A- Year CoTlegefl 

A twist to the inproved access issue is the perc^Jtion that adding 

more ccrarunity colleges would have an adverse effect on enroilitent in publr.c 

and/or private colleges in the area. This may be of particular concern to the 

private colleges that have sustained enrollment declines. A D^artnent 

working Tpaper of 3/17/83 examined enrollment trends between 1967 and 1981 in 

Nbrth Carolina counties without colleges, in counties with both ccranunity 

colleges and other public and/or private colleges, and in counties with 

ccranunity colleges only. This report, vdiich should be examined in its 

entirety, properly concluded: 

It cjpears that the ccranunity college has had very little, if any, 
adverse inpact on enrollment in other sectors— private and public 
sen ior c olleges. Rather, the effect of adding college transfer 
programs appears to have resulted in increased college participation. 
This mey be due to t±e fact that coratiunity colleges attract students 
vAio are older, less prepared, and have fewer dollars to go to 
college. 

The addition of college transfer programs and converting technical 
colleges to ccranunity colleges is a mission issue and a matter of 
priority. Based upon the college participation data, it appears that 
adding more college transfer programs would increase college partici- 
pation and have little inpact on either private or public senior 
college partic:^tdon. 
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?fe note also that the increase in enrollment in the Systen is in part- 
tiroe-^nostly quarter-tinie~stuc3ents, who are likely to be ccmnunity bound at 
■ the inoroent because of work or other situations. 

Fran this evidence, as well as from our own perc^jtions of the ccranunity 
college clientele, we suspect that the reverse of the assunption in the basic 
issue is true— that is, the college transfer programs serve a unique recruit- 
ing function for the four-year institutions, as well as a renedial function 
that may ininxwe persistence of those transferring into four-year colleges. 
The threat appears to be more an c^prehension than a reality, and the larger 
issue is one of reduced access in areas **.ere no ccninunity college eJcLsts 
within reasonable driving distance. Ihat this c^portunity and hi^er educa- 
tional access is real and is unique is suggested not only by the increases in 
total curriculum enrollment that the converting institute alirost always 
ejqjeriences (see Table 27 for relevant data on the conversions since 1968), 
but also that enrollnent in other area four-year institutions does not seem to 
suffer. 

5. Effect of Conversion on the Onra ipational Rnphasis nf the Tnstitm-inns 
la. issue of considerable iitport is the concern that conversion to 
ccrammity college status would threaten the esoercise of the nore traditional 
vocational and technical mission. Evidence to the contrary is reflected not 
only by particular advantages cited by maiy of the institutions that have 
converted, but by enrollment data on those institutions that have converted 
since 1968. This is presented in Table 27. 

The burden of this information is that rather than detract f ran vocational 
and technical programs, the provision of a college transfer program has had no 
deleterious inpact on the PIE enrollment in any of the vocational programs 
three years later. Only one of the nine institutions sustained any signifi- 
cant decreases in the technical program over that period (vMle one increased 
its technical FTE enrollment by 161.8 percentl). Althou^ the total system 
enrollment was variously increasing over the period covered (1969-1981), the 
average increases are generally above those for the System as a v^iole for the 
periods covered. 

6« The Belief that a College Trans fer Program Wbuld Strengthen thfi 
Quality of Plication for Vocational - Technical Prog ram Stnrif>nts 
Related to the issue of potential deleterious ijopact on mission is an 
issue that would suggest the t^jposite: that is, the belief that availability 
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P«rc«nt Incr«as« or D«cr«as«, In thm Third Y«ar of Conversion 
in PTE Enrollment in Technical and Vocational Programs^ and 
in Total Curriculum Enrollment: Institutions Converting to 
Community Colleges After 1968 



to 



Institution 

Beaufort County CC 

Csldwel t CC A TI 

Coastal Carolina CC 

Craven CC 

Guilford TCC 

Hal ifax CC 

Martin CC 

Pitt CC 

Tri -County CC 

Vance Granville CC 



Year of 

Conversion 



Base Year 

Total 

Curr leu I um 

PTE 
Enrol Iment 



Institutional PTE Percent 
Increase or Decrease, Year 3 
from Year 1 ,> In: 



System PTE Percent 
Increase or Decrease, Year 3 
from Year 1 



Techni ca I 
Program 



Vocat i ona I 
Program 



All 
Curr 1 cu I um 
Proyrams 



Techn 1 ca I 

Program 



Vocat 1 ona I 
Program 



Al I 
Curr leu I um 
Programs 



1979 


814 


-3 


*1% 


♦ 2*5X 


♦3.3% 


♦ 13 


.2% 


♦5 


*3% 


♦ 10 


*3% 


1970 


350 


♦52 


*6X 


♦14*0% 


♦60*8% 


♦30 


*5% 


♦30 


*2% 


♦25 


*4% 


1969 


537 


♦45 


.9% 


♦15*3% 


♦41*3% 


♦46 


*0% 


'>41 


.2% 


♦44 


*1% 


1972 


524 


♦ 161 


*8X 


♦34.1% 


♦95*2% 


♦ 52 


*4% 


♦28 


*8% 


♦43 


*3% 


1983 


3010 




(Not 


Aval lab'e) 






(Not 


Ava 1 1 a 


ble) 






1976 


698 


♦ 16 


*8% 


♦21.6% 


♦24*9% 


♦3 


*4% 


♦ 10 


*5% 


♦4 


*8% 


1976 


472 


-18 


.5% 


♦29*0% 


♦3*4% 


♦3 


*4% 


♦ 10 


*5% 


♦4 


*8% 


1979 


1647 


♦ 18 


.9% 


♦ 8*2% 


♦ 21*7rJ 


♦ 13 


.2% 


♦5 


*3% 


♦ 10 


.3% 


1978 


458 


♦ 10 


*6% 


♦19*4% 


♦20*5% 


♦ 11 


*9% 


♦4 


*5% 


♦ 8 


*2% 


1976 


733 


-01 


*1% 


♦63*3% 


♦23.6% 


♦3 


*4% 


♦ 10 


*5% 


♦4 


*8% 






♦20 


*2% 


♦20*1% 


♦28*5% 




(Not 


Re 1 evant) 







* ff»^tn ingr^»>» Is an index based on the change, in total numbers of scudents in the institutions and program 

categories named, between the base year and the second of the two following years* 



Source: Enrollment records maintained by the Department of Community Colleges* 
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of a college transfer program would strengthen the general education f oi those 
in the technical and vocational programs, by providing options for substantive 
courses in the basic skills, and in the liberal arts and sciences, that would 
contribute to the overall education and cultural level of those in the voca- 
tional and technical programs ♦ While in the past sorb business or industrial 
leaders may have been concerned with access to a cheap labor force, and feared 
the hic^er salaries that a more literate groi^ might danand, the business 
leaders we interviewed were unanimous in the value they placed on more 
literate technical enployees* In their case, this was a matter of specific 
work deraands they cited, not a mere e55)ressiori of the rig^t of each individual 
to proceed as far as ability and intei?5Sts would take him or her* The com- 
munity colleges responding to the institutional questionnaire, in particular, 
noted their college transfer program added to the salability of their voca- 
tional/technical students: e.g., "More and more are calling for students with 
a good basic hi^er education, " or '•our area businesses and iiKlustries encour- 
age their enplqyees to take college credit courses." 

7« T.ihAT^I Form ication for All 

A similar concern to that just cited is the broader issue of the 
availability of general education in areas that thinking people value, for 
those who have an interest in self-inprovenvent. There are many, given the 
overall education level of the State's population, who are not interested in 
pursuing a degree, but who may be interested in, and whose lives would be 
enriched by, coxirses in history, literature, the arts, and other cotponents 
that constitute college parallel work. That this is available throu^ the 
general education coxirse helps, but the formal college transfer programs, 
where offered, provide more editions. 

8. Transferra bility of PrpHit 

In contacts at all levels - with State and local board itonbers, 
presidents, students, etc. - CTanples were cited of the absurdity of courses 
of equal quality being generally acceptable only if the transcript carried the 
coramnity college label. A nuntoer noted a nursing program with classes 
offered by a consortium of technical and carraunity colleges, but where only 
the cotinunity college students were given transfer credit by a particular 
senior institution. This situation was not verified, but it does make a 
point. Vfe note, however, that on the other side only seven of the total group 
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of 53 institutions responding to the institutional questionnaire reported no 
formal or contractual agreements with one or nore senior institutions to award 
transfer credit for general education, vocational, or technical programs. 
Acceptance of prior work for credit by senior institutions is generally known 
to vary from institution to institution and, to sate extent, fixm time to 
tirtie, but it would seem fron the nuitber and date of contractual relationships 
the institutions have with senior institutions that senior institutions are 
more frequently crediting technical institute or college students for work 
taken in that setting* 

9* AssuiTPtion of Lower A:ademic Quality of Col lege Transfer Wbrk in 
Ccmrniniiy Colleges 

A concern voiced by sane academicians in the four-year colleges and 
universities - or by their graduates - has to do with the aasurtption that 
liberal hi^er education involves certain qualitative aspects (traditionally 
reflected by faculty credentials, library holdings, selectivity in admissions, 
academic rigor, etc. ) that are necessarily limited in the public two-year 
setting, and that true college level work is not possible at this level with- 
out basic changes in the structure of requirements, staff, and facilities. 
This is a different issue to resolve. It is true that, in the University 
System for example, v*at is remedial at one institution may be honors work at 
another, and that the higher education coranunity has generally responded to 
the overall pc^uation needs by providing a diversity of levels of oppor- 
tunity. Our ovc^rall society not only tolerates but also demands that colleges 
and universities vary in both programs and levels. While the research team is 
concerned witJi the response of sone System president:s that college transfer 
programs are less e3q)ensive than technical programs, because, among other 
things, "we can pick up ine3q)ensive faculty fron the public schools," we also 
note tJie significant aocatplishraent:s of the System, including the production 
of several of it:s most c^>able president:s and senior adrainistxators, and the 
fact that all instatutaons are accredited by the regional accrediting agency 
(wluch is vrtiere internal efforts at quality receive outside scrutiny and 
ultdmate approval). Vfe note further t±at in the years since 1963 the System 
institutions, t±rou5^ the open-door mandat:e placed against the requirenent 
which all good teachers hold that their students do grow significantly in 
their areas of concern, have probably been successful in getting student:s 
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reacty for c»ntinued work in other c»lleges and universities. While we believe 
the State aad local boards should concern themselves vnLth the natvire and costs 
of good college transfer work, we cannot believe that this area should be 
generally placed off-limits solely becaxise of the conviction that appropriate 
quality can only be available in other settings dedicated entirely to work 
leading to bacx»laureate or hic^er degrees. 

10. Other Intrinsic Valii fts for tha Institution 

The responses of the institutions on the Institutional Questionnaire 
suggest that they believe that conversion brings other benefits of intrinsic 
value to the institution. These are varied, and some probably constitute 
legitimate bases for iitproved status. For exaitple, a nmtber of institutions 
noted that, in addition to permitting service to new markets, conversion 
involves new markets that contain prospective students vdio are more academic- 
ally motivated than their current markets. As a consequence, program offer- 
ings and options would be broader and richer, faculty "d^Jth" would be 
increased, libraries would be improved in inportant w^, and accreditation of 
all programs would be easier t:o maintain. Some institutions also not:ed that 
the new student markets would generate new fiscal support or equalize an 
important inequality in State funding across the institutions that now exists. 

11. Costs tn thff Shatf> 

Ws have reserved until last the issue that prdsably has been and will 
be t±e most critical factor in the ultimate resolution of the issue. That is, 
the fact that the addition of college transfer programs may generate signi- 
ficant new support needs and demands on the State budget. 

In a S^)tenber 4, 1985 memorandum to the D^jartment's Policy Council, 
Dr. Sanford Shugart of the D^artment has addressed the issue of the addi- 
tional cost of permitting all 34 technical institutions "to change their names 
to cotmunity college and, on a local qjtion basis and with adequate demonstra- 
tion of need, seek approval to add the college transfer curriculum program. " 
Under a "worst case" assunption (from the point of view of those concerned 
with State budget) that the minimum enrollment standards of the N.C. Mnin- 
istrative Code (NCac Title 23, Chapter 2 C.0105(c)) would be precisely met for 
first and second year nuirbers (132 FIE students during the first year, and 220 
in subsequent years), assuming the 1985-86 funding allotment ($2,250.95) per 
PTE, and assuming that no general education stuclents now served would switch 
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to this program (and irost probably wuld) , shugart reports tliat the cost per 
institution would be about $297^000 for the first year and about $495^000 for 
the second year. Assuming further that all 34 technical institutions chos:a to 
apply at once and won c^roval^ the first year cost for the System would be 
$10^102^264 and the second year $16^837^106. This^ Shugart notes, constitutes 
an ejctrerae upper limit for estimated costs. 

Utxier a different set of "worst case" assunptions—that all 34 will 
convert in the same year, that the 1985^86 PTE funding allocations cited will 
apply, that oocipational enroHroent levels will remain constant (our review 
r^rted earlier suggests ooci^ational levels are lifeely to increase), and 
that the 34 institutions will shew the same pattern of increase xn mmters of 
college transfer program students minus nuirbers in general education that was 
eadiibited by the last seven institutions to convert — Shugart estimates that 
the additional cost would reach $15,563,068 the third year, representing 
^proximately a 5 percent increase in the total operating budget for the 
System. Again, this estimate sets an extreme yjpper limit, for we note that 
saoe institutions saw the principal hurdles to be at the local, not State 
levels, and that privately seme senior representatives of the institutions 
stated, flat out, that vocational and technical education was what their 
institution did best, and that they would not choose to convert. 

Without taking sides on this question at this point, we note the fact that 
not all institutions now would convert unless this was mandated and supported 
at the State leve] (i.e., by the General Assentoly) and agreed to by the countir 
coranissioners. Ihe larger issue remains: adding the college transfer program 
to a] 1 or seme technical institutions will inevitably generate additional 
costs to the state, though we believe this cost will be well below the worst 
case estimates of the Department. Even if the decision were made to allow all 
technical institutions to convert, time would be required for planning (^li« 
cations should outline courses to be offered, faculty to be involved, etc. in 
additioi to "making the case** and presenting cost estimates), and schedules 
could be set by the proper State authority for phasing in the new programs 
consistent with other budget decisions. The decision, for the State Board and 
the General Assenbly, is one of how much value will be added to the people and 
the econaiy of t±e State by additional college transfer programs, and how much 
the State is willing to spend to c*)tain that value. It is this issue that 
will ultimately decide the matter. 
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Before closing this subsection, we note an inportant concern of sore of 
the oomunity college respondents to the institutional questionnaire: that 
IB, that the conversion of nearby technical Ijistitutions would prdbably reduce 
enrollment in their college transfer programs. If this concern is v;ell- 
frninded, and it may be in some areas of the State, the suggestion is that the 
interest and concern of one area constituency in having its am camainity 
college loust be considered in terras of \diether sufficient state investment is 
already being xoade elsewhere, given the costs of the program. Still another 
concern that we draw frcm disadvantages noted by students, in small institu- 
tions, in the college transfer program: normal attrition may reduce second- 
year class sizes to levels that mean costs of providing these classes have to 
be drawn frcm si^port otherwise invested in other instructional program areas, 
or that two-year programs stretch, for the full-tine students, to three years' 
duration because of the institution's need to wait for sufficieiit enrollinsnt 
potential to offer later classes. 

F. Tuition for College Transfer Conreea 
1. Overview 

The final task under the contract was to determine "vrtiether tuition 
for college transfer courses should be conparable to tuition char^^ied by the 
constituent institutions of the Uhiversity of Nbrth Carolina.** 

Iraraediately, the issue invokes several kinds of considerations. First, an 
increase in cost has revenue implications, vdiich can be estimated by multiply- 
ing the increase frcm tuition charges times the nunijers of credit hours, on 
which tuition charges are based, for registrations expected to be "sold" at 
the new cost. Second, and irtplied by the element of how many of the current 
or conventional students would register at the increased cost, there is the 
issue of credibilty and aoc^rtnance by the general public. Third, since 
college transfer courses, as general education courses, frequently form 
iitportant corponents of occupational programs, there is a need to consider how 
charging vould be managed. Fourth, there is the matter of equity-^to indivi- 
duals and to institutions. Is it fair for the State to provide lower cost 
college work only to those in coninuting distance of a coranunity college, and 
not to others? Is it fair to the Z'zate's senior institutions to undercut, at 
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state direction, their charges? Finally, what are the inplications for access 
to the System and for its ndssion, and for inpact on the system institutions? 

Uiese are questions primarily for careful and judicious speculation, with 
the last issue cited—probable inpact on access and mission — of overriding 
inportance. That issue will be addressed first. 

2. nPlications of Collegs Transfer Tuition T ncrease to Mission and 

The current cost to an in-state student for general education or 
college transfer courses in the Connunity College System is $4.25 per credit 
hour, or $51 for students taking 12 or more hours (v*ich is considered full- 
time) ; the tuition r.xte is set by the General Assembly. Thus, a full-time 
student in a college transfer program in the Coraiunity College System would be 
charged $153.00 per academic year of three quarters, other significant costs, 
are textbooks, which will average v^jward from about $300 per year; fees, about 
$50 per year, and transportation costs. Assuming a conservative $0.20 per 
mile for driving, an average round trip of 20 miles, and attendance five days 
a week for three 11-week terms, the transportation cost would be $660 per 
year. Thus the college transfer student in the Conmunity College System 
sustains costs directly associated with college attendance of about $1163 p^ 
academic year. 

An in-state student in a baccalaureate institution in the University 
sj^tem, enrolled full-time for an academic year, would currently sustain 
tuition cliarges of $350.00 per academic year. For the research universities, 
cdiparable tuition charges are $480, and for a middle range of institutions 
the ccnparable tuition charges are $410. In-state annual tuition at the N.C. 
School of the Arts is $732. To these tuition charges are adciled (institu- 
tional) fees, v^iich are usually in the nei^iborhood of $300 per year. 

If tuition for college transfer work were charged at the lowest University 
system rates, these costs for the full-time college transfer student would 
increase fron about $1163 per year to about $1360 per year. 

In our sanple of students, about 40 percent r^rt personal or family 
incomes of $15,000 per year or less; for the college transfer students, the 
proportion would pn±>ably be equivalent or greater. Wfe suspect that increase 
of tuition to the lowest University System level would place an additional 
burden on about half of the current students. 
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The institutional questionnaire asked the respondents to indicate whether 
tuition charges should be increased for college transfer^ general education, 
technical, vocational, and continuing education qualifying for FEE; only four 
institutions responded in the affintative for college transfer courses, and 
three of these vrere institutions that felt tuition should be raised in all 
instances (one institution of the four recomended continuing present tuition 
charges for technical and vocational program courses). In the site visits, 
the unanimous reaction to the basic question was that increasing college 
transfer tuition to University system charges would inevitably and effectively 
close out the program, because a sufficient nunber of students of the kinds 
now served could not afford it. Wfe also noted that even if the institutional 
representatives' assunptions are not correct, class sizes could still in sorae 
instances drop to the point \iAere it would no longer be feasible for the 
institution to offer the program. 

\fe suspect that the institutional reaction to the question is not one of 
whether or not the college transfer programs could be continued, but a matter 
of challenge to the very foundation of the priiK:iple, deqply enbedded in the 
System from the beginning, of making all programs offered within the means of 
those vdK) cannot afford other options. These are the minorities, the workers 
displaced by technological advance or seeking to ipgrade skills, the 
divorcees, the families for whoa vqward mobility through hi^^er education for 
a chance to satis^ inner hungers for learning, knowing, and thinki^ng, for 
yfhcxa this opportunity would be made more difficult. 

3» Increase of Colleoe Transfer T^iition tn Uni versity System I^v^lg, ^nr| 
Fairness to TTvlividuals and Tnghilnih/inng 

Charging tuition at Itoiversity System levels could, as noted in the 
prior subsection, prevent some students from entering college transfer pro- 
grams, thus discriminating against these individuals. This discrimination now 
exists, however, for those in areas where the state has not provided a college 
transfer program. Removal of this factor would thus put all prospective 
aspirants on an equal basis, >ut the equality would be an equality of handi- 
er, not an equality of advantage. 

It is also germaine to look at the prospent of charging tuition at Univer- 
sity System rates from the stanc^int of fairness and equity for the institu- 
tions. By offering college-level work in one kind of State institution at 
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lower prices yihen cotpared vath the prices in the State's senior institutions^ 
are we taking enrollinent away from the senior institutions? Is it fair for 
them to be undercut by the legislative authority responsible for the other 
system as well as for them? 

This matter beooraes more cotplex vdien the per^student support by the state 
is talom into consideration* Without attempting to provide statistical 
detail, we hold sinply that per^student si^port is already substantially 
hitler for Uhiversity system institutions— and is determined on different 
ground rules and allocation procedures. The larger issue becomes: would it 
be fair to remove inequities between the two classes of institutions in tui- 
tion charges, thus making them seem equal cpticms for proepective students 
(or, more precisely, for that portion of the prospective students vAo qualify 
for university system adnission, ^ibo do not have to live at hone, and \Ao 
would feel CGmf ortable in the college or university system climate) , \i^hile not 
si^porting the two classes of institutions at equivalent levels or i^iile iising 
different allocation formulas and procedures? Thig is a natter, of course, 
for the General Assenbly to decide. 

BlPlicatlons of College Transfer Tiiition In crease for the f^rational 
Procedures of the TnflhitotJnn 

Should the tuiticm charge inplied by the basic preposition be put 
into effect, there would be sane difficult decisions that would need to be 
made about charging policy and practices. Ihe alternative of the hi^er 
tL^ition charges for all students enrolled in a college transfer course would 
discriminate against and deter to seme extent those ooci^ational program 
students frcm carolling in these courses. There would also be sate inpact on 
accreditation requirements as well as on tte conc^ that such courses are 
relevant to or necessary for those pursuing solely technical or vocational 
goals. If fewer vocational or technical students enrolled in college transfer 
courses, the quality of the oca^tional programs would, by academic standards 
new generally accepted, be reduced. 

On the other hand, charging students not on the basis of the course in 
yitdch they enroll but on the basis of their prograratatic purpose vrould, as one 
registrar stated, create an adfniiiistrative nightmare in assessing proper 
tuition charges, as well as present to the college transfer student sane 
evidence that he or she is, through the hi^er ruition charges, subsidizing in 
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part the costs for the occupational students. Differential charging in terms 
of progranmatic purpose would also press students vrtio are interest.ed in 
college parallel work to declare themselves as oco^ational students, in 
accepting transfer credit, senior institutions are concerned vdth the nature 
and content of the course, not vdth v*at was charged for it; this practice of 
accepting credit on the relevance and merit of the course is not secret, and 
hic^ tuition charges, particularly without higher investment by the state in 
these courses, would convince no one that course quality against University 
System standards has been or will be iupxived. 

5- Ihe Credibility for the General P ublic of a CollfigR Transfer Tuition 
Tnf?rPflfiP> tjg Hniverft ltv Sygten TPfirela 

Although the general public is aware that there are substantial state 
cost subsixlies for the operation of the Ccnrainity College or University system 
institutions, they also believe that there are inportant differences in the 
total costs of operating the prograaBs. Faculty credentials and salaries, or 
instructional st^^xjrt facilities such as libraries and laboratories that are 
provided by the ttoiversity System, are more esqjensive than v*at is provided fcy 
the CCramnity Colleges (v*ere indeed the hi^ cost programs are not the 
college transfer programs but the "hi-tech" work involving expensive equipient 
and faculty salaries ccnpetitive with those in such industries) . Charging 
equival«3t tuition would seem strange to many observera, and place the policy 
makers in a position of e^pearing to pemJAze those baccalaureate degree 
aspirants vAo would opt for or could only fit into the ccranunity college 
program. 

Of course, it is only fair to recognize that effective traditional college 
and university level training for those not qualified in traditional terms may 
be more eaqjensive in other regards— e.g. , additional instructional time or 
individual attention by the instructor out of class is required, remedial 
services or learning laboratory si^port is necessary for a larger nmrioer of 
students. TSse Ccramnity College System institutions provide these throu^ the 
administrative and instructional support allocations, should an increase in 
tuition to University System levels require, for public accountability pur- 
poses, an audit of the cost elero&nts in each systom, this, in turn, could lead 
to regulations (if not changes in the allocation formulas) restricting sate 
kinds of instructional support to college transfer support, which would be 
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another difficult natter to resolve equitably, creditably, and without dele- 
terious consequences for the ooaq)ational program students. 

Revenue Inplications of an incr ease in College Transfer Tin' hi on to 
Uhiversity System Terolg 

Taking the siitplest ajjproach to this issue: D^artraent records show 
that in 1984-85 15,838 credit PIEs were generated ty the students enrolled in 
college transfer programs in the CoKTunit^ College System. (The credit PIEs 
are based on the more conventional concept of credit hour load, vrtiich is rele- 
vant to tuition charges and revenue therefran, and is not the System PTE based 
on contact hours vdiich deterndnes sdlocations to the institutions.) Assundng 
that the nuitbers in 1986-87 would be the sane as in 1984-85, together with 
assuming that college transfer studrats would be charged at the new rates for 
any course for vfeich they register, and that no vocational or technical 
studoits would be assessed the additional charge if they take one or nore 
college transfer courses, the increase in revenue for the State would be the 
difference between 15,838 credit PIEs at $153 per credit PIE and the same 
nunijer of credit PIEs at $350 per PEE, or $3,120,086. Uiis, to those con- 
cerned with fitting available funds to public needs, is a significant amount. 

Yet: unless the logic of the arguments presented in the prior subsections 
on this natter is seriously flawed, the inpact of the change in tuition rates 
could have a depressing effect on the numbers of students who would enroll. 
Thus, the additional revenues that would seem innwdiately in prospect are 
optimistic. If , as we suspect from other data presented in this r<^rt that 
increase in college transfer pr ogid-u enrollments increase, rather than 
decrease, the nunioers enrolling in curriculum ocoqational programs, the 
decrease in revenue could be even greater than that provided in our esimate 
above. 

7. A Cancliid rna OhRf>Tvat-ion 

It has been noted that the overvAielming majority of respondents to 
the Institutional Questionnaire, as well as of the many others with responsi- 
hilily for the System or one of its institutions and vbo were contacted, were 
not in favor of any tuition increase. Many of these noted that the tiiition 
charges in North Carolina are among the lowest in the nation, but held firm on 
the reccranendation that tuition charges (exc^ possibly for self-sv^porting 
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courses, v*ere charges are necessarily a function of actual costs of delivery) 
not be increased. 

A notable exception seeraed to be the students and prospective students 
theniselves, as well as some business and industry r^resentatives vrtio cover, 
as a benefit, costs for eniplcyees vrtio enroll. Hbe nuitbers and r^resentive- 
ness of those we contacted in this regard are seriously inadequate for any 
d efin i t ive findings, but the vast majority of students and prospective 
students indicated that modest increases in tuition— even doubling, consider- 
ing the current low cost— would not have serious iicgacit on their dacision to 
attend or their continuing attendance. Hhis point was made in instructive 
vayB. For exanple, students almost always cited the costs of required books 
and equipment, vtdch seened to them to be about four tiroes as much as tuition, 
as the si gn i fi c an t cost, and vAiile this came as a surprise to sane, others 
considered it reasonable, given today's costs of living, others make such 
statements as "Tuition for full-time woric is less than v*at I'd spend on a 
portable cassette pla^ or the price of a good meal in a nice restaurant." 
And, we had to take serious stock of the larger consequences iitplied by the 
reports of scroe respcxJents vAo stated, v*ere queried about attrition rates 
and causes, that dropping a course after the drop-add period is of little 
consequence - "the student has so little invested in it." Vfe note finally 
that of the total cost to the student for tuition, books, and transportation- 
estimated crudely in subsection G.2 as about $1163 per year— would increase by 
only about 13 percent if current tuition charges were doubled. 
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IV. CONCLUSIONS 



A. Staffing 

This task involved the determination of premier staffing patterns within 
the Camainity College System, with special emphasis on the implications for 
base and enrollment fontula allotrneDts. The essential strategy was to attenpt 
to utilize associations among current staffing patterns and trends, on the one 
hand, and the variations among the institutions in progrcoa and enrollment mx 
that mic^t require variations in staffing on the other, as an eaqjerience-bred 
indication of the necessary solutions that the institutions collectively have 
made or should make, ^he conclusions drawn from the findings i^jorted in 
Section III are: 

• There is a considerable degree nf variahilit y in staffing pahhftms 
throuflhQ<it the 58 institutions in the SygttPm. mile Statewide 
averages in each major staffing category give an indication of broad 
staffing configuration across all institutions, considerable varia- 
tions were noted even v*en institutions are grouped by size category 
or institutional status, of mAhsd. positions are examined in the 
aggpregate or by detailed job title. 

• Fey c l ear associations emgrge between inshi t utional rharacterisfcirs 
and airrent fit.affing distribui--innfi. vdth the exc^jtion of clear 
statistical relationships (v*dch were especially marked in the medium 
to larger sized institutions) between enroHment and all staffing 
except senior administrative staff in sane instances, there were no 
other strong associations with factors reflecting enrolltnsnt mix or 
trends. Ihis suggests that the institutiona.1 staffing patterns tend 
to be relatively unique, ind^jendent and varied institutional solu- 
tions, under local options, for acconplishment of the work required. 

• Ihere i s widefTnnvri e^ddence across instituhions in t-h e syst-em ron- 
cemina the peTigeivPd inadeguary nf current: funding allQr-at--inn p ro- 
cedures and formulas as they relate to g<-aff^ n g mnRl d erations . At 
least 90 percent of all institutions responding to the questionnaires 
indicated that current allocation formulas and procedures are 
inadequate in regard to salaries for faculty in both curriculum and 
excension programs, as well as for administrators. There is less 
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ej^ressed concern for nuittoers of faculty positions generated as a 
function of FEE, althou^ there is vade sentiment for some reduction 
of the ratio (from 22:1 to 20:1) to reflect the nuirber of courses 
tau^t at less than one instructor to 22 students. Concerns are 
particularly strong about the extension instructor salary allotnent. 

two values that are used in generatin g the line item instnir;- 
tional anotment — nunfcer of positions ba sed on the prescription of 
one instructor per 22 FTRs,. and per-po sition salary — do not 6?qpress 
the current realities of mrnhers of ins tructors arployed and average 
salaries paid in the ingtitirhionR. <rhe nunber of full-time curricu- 
lum instructors, is usually less than the nunber of positions pre- 
scribed (with the difference potentially made vop by fluctuating 
nunbers of part-time instructors), and the average salaries actually 
paid are lower than the formula prescri^xtion. For the faculty raenber 
concerned about his/her salary level against the budget formula 
"standard," or the legislator concerned about either actual nunbers 
enplcyed or reasonable faculty salary scales, the formula values are 
thus misleading. 

The data frcm the earlier Department surv ey of administrative and 
instructional support staff suggest th at the fnnnula provides reason- 
ably well for positions in the senior fldmin istrative ratigg nry. while 
our data tend to corroborate these findings, respondents to our ques- 
tio nn a ir e noted that the base allotment ot eleven administrative 
positions favors small institutions. 

The formula allocation is believed to he i nadequate in p roviriipg fg-f 
instructional support positions, and insuf f iciently responsive to 
salary differences among cleric al jobs in urban as opposed t.Q rural 
areaa. increases in part-time enrollment strain support staff v^o 
must give part-tiras students the same time as given to full-tiite 
students; and conpetitive salaries for clerical staff are higher in 
urban than in rural areas. 



B. Methods of Calculati ng Student Rnrolltnents 

This task involved a determination of the most appropriate methods for 
calculating student enrollments vath special enphasis on the nost appropriate 
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census date for collecting enrollment data. The findings evoke a number of 
iti^lications for the formula budgeting process currently used to determine 
State operating formula allotments for the 58 institutions in the Ccnmunity 
College System. The major conclusions, both for the general budgeting process 
and for the si^sporting enrollment data, are as follows: 

• The current FTE-based system is the mnRt-. a ppropriate basis for allo- 
catina operatina funds to institutions within the System for rrrypring 
instnictional nnai-a. This system r^iresents a widely acc^stable, 
easily understood basis for budgeting funds to institutions. It also 
conpensates more adequately for the variations in instructional tine 
per hour of credit that exist in the System institutions' programs. 
Student enrollments also form the basis for legislative allocations 
to the other two major publicly-supported educational systems—public 
schools and hic^er education — in North Carolina. Selected weaknesses 
of this basic ^jproach (e.g., historical enrollment data provide an 
inperf ect basis for establishing new directions or responding to new 
qpportunities) can be addressed by special incentive programs 
specifically established to allocate a portion of total System 
^propriations. 

• A hflflic principle of the budyfhln g process should he to reirnhnrsP 
institutions for actual fmRt^J^ of prCTnding inshnirfcion and ohher 
services to students, ihis conclusion reaffirms the basis of the 
current resource allocation process, althou^, as pointed out below, 
the factors currently used in this process do not provide an accurate 
measure of current costs. Within this system, established audit 
procedures assure the legitimacy of claimed costs vMle continuing 
ccnpetition for student enrollments, particularly in this period of 
declining size of the age cohort that traditionally participates in 
postsecondary educational qpportunities, assures the continuation of 
conpetitive pressxttes to lower costs. 

• Withi n this basic process, data should he collected to measnre tthp. 
WDrklOfyifl faced by the instihutions an d tlte coshs of serving these 
wrkloads. student enrollments are the <±vious choice of workload 
measure for educational institutions. Costs of serving these enroll- 
ments reflect the time and other resources used by instructional and 
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support staff* Due to the instructional technology that is currently 
used throuc^out the System, the time spent by students in actual 
classroora/laboratory attendance provides^ as noted, the irost appro- 
priate and corprehensive measure of tliese time camiitments . 

• Ihe basic elonents for reporting these wo rkloads and associated roflts 
are currently in place in the inst itutions tihroughout the Systien . 
Various data bases and reporting systems—registration, acadaruV 
grading, financial—are being integrated at the institutional level 
throuc^ the Prime miniccnputer and associated software systems. 
Institutions are airrently using tJiese hardware and software systems 
both for their own internal management purposes and for reporting 
aqppropriate data and information to the Dq>artment of Ccxiinunity 
Colleges. 

• Ihe factors used to develop the Systeifl^s overall state op eratinj 
budget and to allocate these funds to individual i nstitutloTifi do not ; 
provide accurat,e measures of the cos ts of serving the student, ^j^r^^ 
load in the System* The current factors do recognize certain differ^ 
ential costs of providing services (e.g., the hic^er costs of 
instructional services for curriculum than for ejctension programs) . 
Ifowever, the relationships among* maiy of these factors were estab- 
lished several years ago. The maintenance of certain fixed factors 
(e.g., student/teacher ratios) and the granting of across the board 
relative increases for others dees not reflect changes in underlying 
conditions in the labor markets for instructional and supporting 
staff or technological changes in providing instructional and other 
services. The result is that the current allocations do not reflect 
the current costs of providing services, as evidenced by an ercessive 
nuitfcer of institutional requests for budget reallocations throu^out 
the operating year. 

I npact Qf MPre Part->Time students on Need for M ninistrative and Tnst.run ^ 
tional Su pport Personnel 

This task, related closely to issues raise i in the task reported in Sub^ 
section A of this section, involved the determination of whether the shift 
to more part-time students has had irrpact on the need for adnainistrative 
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and instructional support personnel. The principal conclusions need to be 
viewed in terms of a surtmary of principal findings These findings are: 

• At the System level; Over the period from 1978-79 through 1984-85, 
there have been sharp and continuing increases in the mmiher of one- 
Quarter tiine nnrriculum program stud ents. The number of full-time 
Students increaRed slightly frctn 1978- 79 through 1981-82 ^ hut has 
been declining sharply and continno usly sinre then. There have been 
only Slioht increases in half-time and three-qiiart^r time enroll - 
ments. There have been continuing increases in the TIDHr. sinre 
1978-79. and decline in the mntaof TfT g since 1982-8^ . 

• At the Program level ; Rnmllment trends by program v/ithin the 
curriculum ar^a vary from program t- o program. Tncrease.s in one- 
quarter time students in the ti^ihnical progr a ms and in ml lege 
transffi. pmnrrWiw. particularly since 1983-84^ hav e been sharp, ^hiie 
theV are less marked in the vocational programs where full-time 
Students still predaninate . 

• At the Institutional level; Rn rollitient trends in terms of the pro- 
portions of fill 1- and part-time stu dents also vary sharply among the 
insritutionq. 

• Inst i tutions also vary substantially in the change in mwi relative 
to contact FIE over the period reviewed and at the present time . For 
exaxple, in 1984-85, six institutions had from three to four times as 
Toaisy UDHCs than ETEs, vMle two institutions had more than eight 
times as many UlSiCs as PTEs. 

• No marked associations were fo u nd , however, between UDHC nimihers r>f 
students and institution al ratings of inadequacy of allntment 
fOimulas based on tJie FTE for determi ning ntmihers of administrative 
and instructional support staff, or bet ween institut ional rates r>f 
change in nuirhers of UDHH relative tr> FTE students and nerreived 
inadequacy of t he FTR allotment fonnnlas . 

• flirouoh survey of airrently enr olled students, it was found that 
although some services re.g.. assist.an ce in getting finanoial aid) 
are viewed as very iriyortant by only slightly smaller mmibers of 
part-t ime students than full-time students^ part-time studentg^ 
consider various support services as v ery iitport^nt in sig nificant 
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nuntoers of instances a nd to degrees arpnviching those for fnll-t-iTf y? 
Students, students enrolled for three-quarter loads not infrequently 
rate the various services as very inportant nore frequently than do 
fiill-time students. 

• It was also noted that inrrrea sing numbers of lesR than full-time 
Students mav. in nractice. affect instrurrhi onal needs wrII . For 
sate institutions, the change has been one of increasing nuitbers of 
evening students for programs for vMch there is also a day-tiree 
class danand. This involves a consequent need to offer the courses 
in larger numbers of smaller sections, vMch reduces the adequacy of 
the PTE-based allotments to meet actual costs. 

Our principal conclusions are: 

• It is concluded, from the stnd ent data as wll as fraa the rep ort-, pf 
the institutions, tha t many administrative and instructional gn];ynT-t- 
positions are determined by the actnal ninri^r of studentB, with 
little relationship to their fie equi valent. Affected are p naitir^n 
categories such as accounting clerks, libraria ns ^ ry>iinfie1orRr finan- 
cial aid officers, placgment and fn llow-up st-aff . registrars, and 
testing specialists. That no differences \gere found in the perceived 
adequacies of the PIE-based allotment formulas among institutions as 
a function of UE»iC/FTE muc is believed to be e3?)lained by other 
forces. First, the institutions are cperating under extreme strin- 
gencies of budget. Second, each institution has some flexibilitjr in 
assigning allocations to positions. Third, increase in numbers of 
positions that operational necessities iirpose if the institution is 
to c^)6rate, such as the accounting clerks that must process regis- 
trations and fee payments, are met, but at the e}?)ense of other 
positions less critical to operation. 

• The unduplicated headconnt (or tt dhC) (rather ^ .-han mmh ers of staidents 
recdstered for various ar ^demic loads ^ appears to yield the imst 
suitable index for deter mining nnsts for the affected non-instruc - 
tional positions. 
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D. Mie Effectiveness of Govemancft, administration, and Pro<jrams in FnlfilU 
ing the Systm^ s Mission 

This task involved the detemdnation of whether the Systan's governance, 
administration, and programs are effective in fulfilling the System's mission. 
The princj^>al findings and conclusions are: 
State BoaTTi: 

• There is aoreeraent. by the menfcers of th^ f^ ^te Board and airong the 
marbers of the other governance and admin istrative authorities on 
the role and responsibilities of the State B oard; this role and these 
rfiSDOnsibilities arft not disnrgyant fron th ose prescribed hy tey 
statutory and regulatory authnrity. It is a nev Board, having 
assumed full responsibility for the System on January 2, 1981, and is 
necessarily still in the process of developing its policies and 
strategies. At the institutional level as well as at the Depart- 
mental and State Board levels, there is strong agreement that it is 
the proper locus for determining and effectively rq)resenting the 
needs of the System as a vdiole to the General Assenbly, and for 
policy and oversicpiit for the S|ystem. 

• Howver, there are mixed evaluations, by t hose involved and the othf^r 
parties, on the current strengt h and efferrl-ivenAfffi pf the St^te 
Board* Some believe the Board does not use the authorities it has; 
others see its authority too often pre-empted by the General 
Assenbly, particularly in the independence with vMch special alloca- 
tions are granted to the institutions; still others feel that there 
has been real progress and genuine accorplishment in its recent 
formal actions and less formal interactions. 

• W5 conclude that the Syst^ n eeds a strong and rentralized governance 
authority, and that the state B oard repr^^sents this prosp ect and has 
made oood progress to w ard its attaimr^nt. Yet^ the Boarid ne^,c^ tv> 
Strengthened > This can be achieved throuc^ its own deliberations and 
actions, throuc^ the judicious selection of matters brou^t to its 
attention by the State President, by the nature of its interactions 
with the local boards and presidents, and possibly throu^ structural 
changes that are the discretion of the General Assenbly. its respon- 
sibiiity to and credibility vdth the General Assentoly needs to be 
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enhanced, noc in any way contrary to the specification of its role 
and function, but throu^ enabling the snarpening and maintenance of 
its perspectives on the needs of the State relative to the educa- 
tional mission of the System, and the policies that would facilitate 
the cost and operational effectiveness of the institutions in their 
fulfillment of ttet mission. 
The Local Boartte; 

• 'Hie functioning of the local boa rds, in regard to tlieir responsi- . 
bilities for their ccmnunities anr? institutions, is gj^nerally found 
to be emrplary. Recent changes in their structure and e^pointment 
procedures may have politicized these bodies more than mair^ current 
menbers and presidents feel is desirable, with particular regard to 
the difficulty sate local school board marbers may hava in r^re- 
senting equitably both educational system interests. iSiere is 
interest in and need for increasing interaction with the State Board, 
toward informing the State Board of local needs and interests, and 
toward understanding the policies and requireraents that the State 
Board establishes to guide their functioning and the institutional 
solutions to local needs. On the vdiole, however, the effectiveness 
of these bodies in assuring the success of their institutions in 
fulfilling their mission within their designated corammities attests 
to the intrinsic wisdom in their structmre, and to their experisDce 
over the course of the development of the System. 

^e State and Ir^l P residents! 

• Vfe find that the St^ate and local presidents are, in q r^ neral, operat- 
ing with considerable Integrity and adminict - *- ive skill. They 
represents on the whole^ a devoted^ knowledgeable^ and gkilled 
resource for th^ aHminifti-T^tiv»^ rftfipon pibilities of educational 
Procaam develoonent. delivery, and maintenance, and collectrvely 
serve the State wall in this rpgaTiH. Althou^ occasional instances 
of mismanagement or errors in judgment exist as would be expected in 
so large and diverse a group as the local institution presidents 
r^xresent^ we find such instances rare (though they may frequently be 
blown out of proportion by vocal critics), and are problems bred in 
most instances by the presidents' concern for their conmunities and 
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Students on the one hand, and the fiscal austerities under which they 
I ' operate on the other. And althou^ local presidents are seen by soms 

I as desiring more local autonoiy than may be desirable, or as too much 

consumed with their own vested interests, they inplicitly and 
I e3?>licitly manifest the need to C5)erate together as a System, and to 

be guided by strong thou^ sensitive leadership at the System level. 
\ • Our principal conclusion is that the fielding of the educational 

} PrOOraans. and the response of the studan t s and local catminity and 

hisinftfis leaders to this regnmn ne. represent the botAcm line of 
, mi8S.i Qn attainment. That the mission is indeed effectively attained 

is manifest vividly at the local level p. wfe find no serious 
challenges from the current governance and administrative structure, 
to a literal interpretation of the mission as prescribed by the 
General Statutes. Wfe also believe that mission attainment is serving 
the State, its people and its economic develfcpraent, and the quality 
of life in North Carolina, remarkably well. 

E. Conversion of Technical institu tions to Cnmrninity nnllege Status 

This task was concerned with determining if the System's mission is best 
served by permitting technical institutions to convert to coranunity cx>llege 
status. Our principal overall conclusion is that this is a matter that can 
only be resolved by the State Board and General Assembly throu^ attention to 
the validity of all the issues involved, including the inplications for 
mission and the support necessary to secure adequate quality of the programs. 
The issues found to be relevant are: 

• The association of higher qu ality with true confrminity college status 
is a real and pervasive perce ption of the prospective students ^ and, 
to some extent, the comtunitiej:; , Yet, while the institutions value 
this perception for its role in attracting students ^o may profit 
from their services, and althou^ they recognize intrinsic values for 
the institution in conversion, their predominant concern appears to 
be continued service in the full and honest e5q>ression of the 
enhancement of educational c^jportunity without jeoparcty to the voca- 
tional-technical mission of the institution. 
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conversion to full cannunity college status has been fonnd^ t-hroiiqh 
the later experience of the institutio ns converting tjn rrmrmnity 
CQlleoe status since 1968. to be associate d with enrollment increases 
not only fran new student itiarkehs in their connunities fron indivi- 
duals who are interested in this program, but also frcm enrollment 
increases in their vocational and technical programs as well . There 
is also a positive iirpact potential of the college transfer program 
on the quality of the vocational and technical programs. 
Hie issue of threat to enrollTnent levels a t other public and private 
CQlleoes does not seem to be realy it i s more litely that conversion 
ultimately enhances, not diminishes , th e college enronment-g outside 
the System. 

Ohere is a vide, thmioh nnewn^ ^.onpyhanry of transfer credit hy the 
senior institutions of t.erhnical instit u tion courses , and in a sense 
the institaltions are all perfoming a function of e nabling students 
to Proaiess bevond the institution limit^s in post-se c nndaTy a^ai p. 
ment. Wh ether technical institution or ccmunity college, through the 
acceptability of work for transfer rr^it. 

CQnyers i on of fyVi^tional technical instituti ons, or all tjy^hnical 
i nst i tutions, to catimnity college status, will hava real cost inpli - 
cat i ons (which. tx> sane extent, are predictable) . Given that current 
opportunities are scraetimes available to ccnramities without con- 
munity colleges throu^ similar institJitions within reasonable ccro- 
rauting distance, that conversion invo." ^ increased costs to the 
State, that rainiinura nuniaers of student . are needed for efficient 
operation, end that some camomities are interested jji maintaining 
the devotion of their institutions to the vocational/technical role, 
it is not likely that all technical institutions would, should, or 
could be readil y converted to cotrnunity college status at one point 
in time. 

The ultimate aue5;tion. for resol u tion by the State Beard and the 
General flssenfely. is a matter of how muc h value will K» adde d for the 
peop l e and econcmy of the st.ate by contin u ed if selech.i w fy>nverRlon 
of technical institutions to ccnmunity college status, and how mich 
the state can spend and is w illing to spend to achieve this value . 
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F- Ccwparabilii-Y of Tiiii-inn C ollege Transfer Courses to UNC Syst-.pm 

Bie natter of vrtiether tuition for college transfer courses should be con- 
parable to tuition charged by the constituent institutions of the University 
of rorth Carolina was considered, within the time and cost limits iitposed, to 
be b& ter addressed by informed and logical analysis than ty enpirical 
reseai.,.!. Ou: principal conclusions are as follows: 

Tttition for the colleag transfer student wn»i1H increase by a fanfnr 
of aiA>im.lllHt^lY 128 percent owr current charyg if f-h e lowsst-. 
University System rate were chargBri. Tuition charges for a full-tine 
in-state student in the System's college transfer pr ogr a m are now 
$153 for a full acad aidc year. Tuition charges for a similar full- 
time student in a baccalaureate institution of the DNC system are 
$350 (v*ich is the lowest of three tuition rat^ currently charged as 
a function of the particular level of institution) . 

• Aw i nnTflSe in tuition charges for the n m ninity r/illege SystPtn is 
V i qorOUSlY ATYI a l most ^nmnimPUSly <yposed by the inshitart-innal Tf^ p r*^ 

segtatives. IhoBe respondaits questioned feel that such a decision 
woul^ doiy access to a large portion of their student or prospective 
student constituents, or would renove the incentive provided ty the 
current low costs for enrolling in t hiff program. 

• gie increase in cost-q for the stJ i dent appears less signifieant whf^n 
tota l costs associated with canmnit y college attendance ar^ mn- 
S^SEBgi. Given other fixed costs, conservatively estimated, for a 
full-time student for one academic year, of $660 for transportation, 
$300 for textbooks, and $50 for fees, the current total is $1163. 
Ohe total assuming the University System tuition rate would be $1360, 
an increase of only about 17 percent over current coots. 

• fin inrrpiflse in tuition charys to University Systan levels is diffi- 
cult to recx^ncilft with the differential per-studCTt investment: by fh^ 
State to the two systems, and with t-hf^ other diff e rences haf^n fhP 
two settings that these investment.s siifrnr t in part . We also note 
that raaiiy vocational or technical pr ograms are more costly to operate 
than college transfer programs, and that a credit hour (for vAiich 
tuition charges are assessed) is less likely to express adequately 
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the contact time (on vMch budget allocations are based) that is 
required in vocational/technical programs. 

!n?ere are prospective operational pr.^lana of sane magnitude fnr the^ 
institlrt-.ions if either vnral-innaT nr t-«»n hnical program studen1--q 
taking colleoe transfer courses as part, of t heir vocational or i-/»rh- 
nical DrDoram pav a different rate for these cjourseR i-han for i-h^iy 

Procgam courses, or prospent-ive riifinritninaHng again«d- e^^^f^ 
transfer nrooram students in ctTn>arison i f the other program gMideni-.s 
are charyd at their program rates . 

TtlS general fund Te\,::^nue fron the increased tuition charge mthiIH 
incnwRft hy an amount of j ^ty r^mlnnt-ely <l^, r 2(i,0BS if tJie total mvnt>m- 
Of ffTRrtlt. hours for which college transfer sti identjs register is the 
same as in 1984-85. and if these cr edit hours are all in nolley 
trangffir program cotira^. This should be considered an ngpsc limit 
for potential revenue increase because of the possibility that 
reduced enrollment in college transfer pro gr a ms would result frou the 
increased tuition rates. 

Hcxiftst inrrease in tuition cost-s woold not, ws feel, ijpact signi- 
ficant:^y on enmllmpnt. Students or prospective students contacted 
i n dica t ed that against the more significant costs of books and 
required equipnent, and other necessary costs, tuition charges are 
relatively insignificant. 
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This final section presents the reconnendations that the research team 
draws frcm the findings and conclusions of the several tasks. Because of the 
coranon concern with staffing of tasks 1 and 3, as these tasks ware specified 
by the General Assembly, the reccnnendations in this regard are presented 
together in the i nit ia l section, followed by the reccnnendations drawn from 
the findings of the other four tasks. 

A. Shaffing 

It is reccranended that the State Board of Connunity Colleges: 
1- RfXlllCft thp discrepancY betaeen tha arlmal miTtfaer of r »« itions and 
acriani Sfllnries paid t.o curriculum and ftyh^n^ ^ion faculty, and the 
nunfcerf? of positions and tha dollar atnfMitH-« used in the aUor»t-Ann 
foamlas. There is sane confusion, in particular, in the use of the 
salary imits for curriculum and exbensicxi faculty in the budget 
fomula. Wiile the unit dollar values are perceived, by the Dqart- 
ment of Ccnrainity Colleges, as necessarily artificial amounts for 
allocation purposes, they are viewed as nomative by sane institu- 
tional staff. The discrepancy between these unit salary amounts and 
the average salaries for full-time curriculum and extension faculty 
(or between the nuntiers of staff positions prescribed and the actual 
nuniDers enployed) , are considerable. Further analyses are necessary 
to determine the iitpacts of differential fonmla unit/salary struc- 
tures on the overall State Budget, as well as on institutions, it is 
iitportant, however, to go further than was possible in this study to 
examine the adequacy of salary structures in conparison with ccm- 
petiti"3 enployment in the state as well as the nation, and the 
iirplications for position and salary allotments in both curriculum 
and extension categories of instructional staff. 
2. BaSft thft flfidll-ionni allotment for AiTiinishT?> h ive and Tnstruct-ional 
SUEPOrt Staff positions (beyond those in th e base anotanent^ on t-h>> 
UndUDlicated headnount rather than the FIE used for instructional 
allotmenta. From the perspective of workload, the PTE is a less 
meaningful unit of measurement for administrative and support 
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services than headcount enrollitient. student services must be pro- 
vided equitably vdthout regard to the full-time or part-tiire status 
of the students. Funding positions on the basis of PTE therefore 
results in critical personnel shortfalls in administrative and 
instructional si^^jort* and particularly clerical, positions* in 
€ddition, the growing number of adults anticipacing or participating 
in continuing education presents a different population, vdth dif- 
ferent e55)ectations from traditionally younger postsecondary stu- 
dents. Further analysis is needed to implenrjnt this reconraendation* 
Since institutions appear generally to have met these necessary 
position requiranents under local options for budget assignment, 
detennination of the per UEBC unit cost mey be established throu^ 
aixJit of current costs for such personnel. Basing a XJDHC formula 
upon aoooninodation of current staffing levels vdll ensure a -hold 
harmless" provision, thereby guaranteeing no unfair loss of funds to 
any institution. 

linmrove on data souTTces for inhra^yfi fl r ^it^li^j^^^n o f parh^t:iTnfi 
faCUltVr and the eoctent to itfhich part-time ingtnin t ors are gupplani-.^ 
ina full-tiine ins^ictors throug hout the State . Information is 
currently available at the state level on nuitbers of part-time 
faculty by institution. However, these are anri^if^T statistics, 
compiled for the fall of each year, providing at best a "sn^hot" 
for state acMnistrative purpc^es. Little systenatic information is 
collected however on the institutional ebb and flow of these 
^^ointroents during the year, largely because of the r^rting burden 
such data collection efforts would r^resent to institutions, and in 
addition, because of no clear statutory requirement on vdiich to base 
such a request. \fe do not want to reccranend unnecessary additions to 
the already considerable data burden at both the local and state 
level. Ifcwever, in view of the substantial reliance on part-time 
facullg^ reported by institutions during our study, it seems iirportant 
to assess periodically the characteristics of this ccnponent of 
instructional staff across time, and also to lock at quarterly trends 
for at least a sanple of institutions. 
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4. Incorporate into budyt-.riTy a1 location f onnulas explicit funding set^ 
asides to be directed exclusively to staff developnent . Ainost all 
the institutions in our saitple stressed the inadequacy of the present 
resources for staff develoFraent, and the need for keeping instruc- 
tional staff i5>~to-date on both technological develqcnents and 
instructional methods. One way of signsdling public coranitment to 
faculty developoent is to provide direct incentives throu^ setasides 
in the allocation process. Ihese funds should be used at local 
discretion under guidelines set by the State Board of Connamity 
Colleges, but only for staff developtoent, and should include but not 
be li m i t ed to such activities as attendance at technical seminars, 
professional rasetings, formal graduate training, and brief periods of 
€35)erience in private sector jobs related to instructional 
responsibilities . 

5. Permit the use of volunteer instructors in genAratiijig limitfid nmrbers 
of txidaetfid PTE positions. Considerable human resources are poten- 
tially available in local comunities for use in volunteer instruc- 
tion. Surrounding businesses way have skilled enployees willing to 
volunteer their services. Growing nuniDers of retired people in sore 
areas of the state constitute a wealth of skilled, axxl in marry cases 
experienced instanictors. Where appropriate, these sources could be 
t^jped for voluntary participation, and if they were permitted to 
generate PIEs, would free vap fiscal resources for other positions. 
Present policy requires that 60 percent of instructional services 
must be supported by state funds in order for those services to 
generate PIEs. This restriction should be relaxed to permit use of 
volunteers in generating PTEs. A cap should be set on the maximum 
amount of FEEs permissibly generated by this means, for exairple 10 
percent of total PTEs. 

Methods of Calculating student M arbership Hours 
It is recOTinended that the State Board of Ccranunity Colleges: 
1- Calculate student menfcership hours on a quarterly basis at the end of 
an official dmp/arfr^ pfiri^ This drqp/add period, vMch should be 
incorporated into the instructional process, r^resents the tirtft at 
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vdiich final cormitments are made for the quarter to both faculty and 
students ♦ As such, it represents the best point in tiire at v^ch to 
measure the size of the teaching workload for the quarter* Althou^ 
institutions can be given soie flexibility in establishing the 
specific date for the end of the drcp/add period, in general it 
should fall within the first 25 percent of the quarter's instruc- 
tional process. Final collection and reiirbursenent of all tuition 
and fees should be ti^ to this date to provide a basis for subse- 
quent audits of both enrollment and financial data* All enrollirent 
supported by State funds should be r^rted on this date, with the 
exc^jtion of mult^le entry, multiple exit courses, for vMch special 
procedures should be developed* 

Link Rtudenh registratinn , grade reporting, and fee pg^n¥:^nt data into 
a COIPrehensive information system to su pport and provide tinely and 
accurate enmllment ralmlations for a llocation formila piTp ngAg. 
The basis for this integrated managesnsnt system has been implemented 
at most institutions with the installation of the Priire computer and 
associated software* iSpprcpriate refinements to the data managanent 
and systems reporting software shouM be iitplemented to sv^^rt the 
improved enrollment calculations* state f-inanniai si^port should be 
provided for appropriate systems analysis staff at each institution. 
State level financial si5:port for develcpment of appropriate softivare 
systems and staff training is also required* 
Q>ntinu e the current definitions for calculating quarterly PTE 
enrQllmentfi* Hie priiK:^)al purpose for using FTS enrollmsnts in the 
budgeting process is to develop an accurate measure of the workload 
involved in providing instructional and other services to students. 
Since the instructional allotment accounts for approximately two- 
thirds of the total state cperating formula allotment, and since the 
FTB-based formula will continue, it is essential that the FTE calcu- 
lation provide a valid measure of the workload for instructional 
activities* Actual time spent in class, or membership hours, pro- 
vides the best measure of this workload* This is particularly true 
in view of the substantial variation between mentoership hours and 
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caredit hours for a given curriculum across the institutions in the 
System* 

Cortinue to base budget allocations on vT uarterly PTE figures . As 
indicated above, under the current budgeting ^roach, the FIE 
figures should provide a valid measure of workload throu^out the 
acade m ic year. Given the magnitude of the quarterly variation in 
FlEs, it is a^prc^iate to base the annual budget figure allocations 
on these quarterly figures. 

Rfit",fl1n the current basis for calculating curriculum PTE enrQllments 
on the traditional academic quarters. The current procedures provide 
inplicit recognition of the relatively hi^er costs of curriculum 
over extension programs by basing the budget FlEs for curriculum 
programs on the hi^est three quarterly enrollments rather than on a 
four quarter average. Althou^ detailed cost figures v?ere not 
obtained or developed during this study, interviews indicated that 
the costs of curriculum instruction do in fact exceed those of 
extension instruction • In the cjeneral agreement among the institu- 
tional presidents that the PIE is the most ^ixpriate basis for 
determining costs of instruction, and the fact that the current 
formula budgeting process does not accurately reflect actual costs of 
instruction, changing the basis of calculating curriculum enrxollments 
would merely substitute one uncertain procedure for another. Sub- 
stantive changes in the formula should only be undertaken to provide 
a more accurate reflection of actual costs of instruction, as 
included in a subsequent reccnmendation. 

Deve l op a regular proaram for auditing en r ollment figures and nrir^ 
timely dissemination of the resu lts of these audits to all institn ^ 
tions in the system. Given an FlE-based budgeting process, incen- 
tives will remain at the institutional level to achieve a hi^er 
share of systemwide FTE enrollments. Linking the quarterly census 
date for calculating enrollments to the end of the drop/add period, 
with an attendant combined audit of financial and enrollment data, 
will help to alleviate these pressvures. Widespread distribution of 
each institution's audit results throughout the System as they becane 
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available will strengthen a self -policing system with appropriate 
peer pressure to reduce abuses. 

7. Revise the current b udgeting process to recognit?:^ explicitly that 
institutions should be reiinbursed f or actual roosts cf irstruc ttinn, 
Hie current budgeting ^tera iirplicitly recognizes variations in 
costs of instaniction by providing differential funding across program 
areas. However, the current funding levels do not reflect the varia- 
tions in these instructional costs in an accurate manner, and tend, 
in particular, to force occupational ejctension program delivery to 
operate under particular stringencies. Explicit recognition of this 
principle and adoption of s^propriate revised budgeting procedures 
should be considered by the Board of Coninunity Colleges. 

8. Conduct a detailed stuc^ of actual oogts of instirughion and devel^ 
revised hiidyting fonmlafi t o incorporate t-hQse rjoflf-g . This study 
should measure the effects of variations in instructional programs, 
institutional size, different location, etc. on instructional costs. 
Particular attention should be devoted to assessing the marginal, or 
incremental, changes in these costs due to changes in enrollitent 
levels over time. The results of these detailed analyses should be 
incorporated into the formula budgeting process, with the assurance 
that no institution's financial position would be adversely affected 
by the introduction of the new allocation process. 
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C. Governance and A3mini si-rat--inn 

The issues raised by the General Assenbly in the area of effectiveness of 
governance and administration involve several responsible parties in addition 
to the State Board. Axxjrdingly, recoiitendations are presented separately for 
the several parties. 

It is reconroended that the General Assearbly: 

1. Mfii'nt-^i'n the preRPnt ojerall governance and administrative stnictum 

2. Recognize the nead for stT-nnq leadership by the State Br. and the 
particular relevance of this boc^ for unde rstanding and rep resenting 
to the General Assenbly the educational process and fiscal require- 
ments for the highest quality education al and training program rnn - 
sistent with the necessary biidgpt-ary rn nstraints . 
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3- Consider the kinds of authorities i± is willing to delegate, in 
actuali ty, to the state Board, and then determine, through itig; 
deliberations, if the structure of tihe si-at:^ Rnarri should be amended 
to assure more effec±ive ag^ccrtplishment of i>8 deleg ated power and 
authority^ in these deliberations, the General Assenbly should be 
sensitive to aiiy negative aspects of politicization of the Board, to 
the size of the Board for maximal operational effectiveness, and to 
the need for representation among the irenbers of those \rtio understand 
policy-4naking for the educational enterprise as well as those joho may 
capably r^resent the interests of the -particular constituencies — the 
citizens, the ccninunity, and business leaders, and those concerned 
with the econcraic development of the State— that the System and its 
institutions serve. 

4* Give narhinular congideration to the deleterious iitpact:, on t-,he 

System as a whole, of the tradition of gpenj al allocations to indivr^ 
dual institutions by tJie General Asseirbly, The inpact of the special 
allocation tradition is generally perceived, at all levels of 
governance and administration in the Coranunity College System, as a 
matter of putting individual institution interests over the needs of 
the System, and as encouraging ascendancy of individual institutions 
over the System as a vdiole* The recomended consideration is a 
matter, for the General Assenbly, of reaffirming the role that the 
state Board and Dq>artment should in actuality assume in assuring the 
equitable distribution of available funds, and the centralization, 
toward State interests, of authority and control of educational 
aspects by the most appropriate authority. 

It is recomended that the state President and state Board: 

1- Continue the foais on the pr iorities for the effective management nf 
the System through informed poliry t hat is sensitive to the needs, 
both for necessary resources for the institutions, and for the 
necessary controls at both the system and local levels in regard to 
the qperation of the local i nstitutions . This may involve such 
mechanisms and atrategies as: studies to determine the long-range 
• needs that institutions must serve for the technological development 
that may be €3q)ected to occur in the future; studies to determine the 
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condition, quality, and apprc^riateness of equiptent used in 
instruction and training; studies to determine the actual costs of 
program operation; consideration of the educational programs not only 
in terms of their quality but also if undesirable (fron affordability 
slranc^ints) di^lication of costly function exists among institutions 
near one another, or if consortium arrangements may provide more cost 
and quality effective solutions. The State Board should also seek to 
establish, t±rouc^ a consensus vith the otAer policy makers for and 
operators of the institutions, the consequences as well as the iitpact 
of regulatory procedures enployed. 

2. Consider w^ys in which the interactions h Rtween the state and lonal 
boards may be enhanced to miitiual arironi-agR. Hhis may involve nore 
frequent personal contact, in c^rc^riate forms, between rasnbers of 
the t:wo parties on matt:ers of mutual concern, and particular advisory 
roles for the chairpersons of the tarustees association and for the 
association of presidents. 

3. Increase the on-site familiarity of the De partment senior staff vn>h 
the loca l institutions, through apprgpriahe forums ^ t^tfo-way travel ^ 
staff exchange s, and the lilce . 

It is reccimended that the Local Institutional Boards and Presidents: 
1- Contimie the current styles of local nvera ight and nwriagment that. 
serve the ccmnunit ie s so uell, but 

2. Recognize the needs for^ and s tjrengths of. a centralized authority 
that may rsnresent the needs of the s ystem as a whole to the General 
ASSeaoblv. and provide equitable ywemance a nd managpment across the 
institutions toward their coll ective inprovement . This involves both 
the ccranunicatdon by the local institutions to the State Board and 
Department of e3?)erience-based insists, and the recognition of the 
need for the fState Board to set limits on individual actions tJiat 
facilitate and assure the effective attainment of System goals and 
djjectives for the State as well as the institutions. 

3. Continue to recognize that a prime responsib ility of the local hoards 
is to select and evaluate the president,. The president is their 
agent not only for the prxper managenent of the institution but also 
for keying them appropriat:ely informsd so that deliberate action, 
rather sinple review and approval, may be taken. 
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D. Conversion of TV»r:hnical Tnst:i tutions t.a Connunity College Stat-us 

Information possible to assaxble under the time and cost constraints of 
this stucty, as well as the ccnplexity of the issues, preclude any swe^ing 
reccnroendation such as the conversion of all institutions to connunity college 
status or the removal of this function f rem the established and approved 
mission of the ex i sti n g connunity colleges. EJ5)loration of the irore substan- 
tive issues, however, leads to the following reccnraendations: 

1. Toward obtaining information on vhinh r easonable recanriendations to 
the Gensral Assenblv mav be made for institution s desiring to convert: 
to conminitv college status, the s tate BoaTri should augrent its 
current informat-ion T7»qiiirpniPnt-a. ^Diese requirements should spe- 
cifically and e3?)licitly place the burden of proof on the applicant 
institution to show that the occupational emphasis of the institu- 
tion, and the quality of its vocational and technical curriculum 
programs, would be enhanced rather than ditainished; that a college 
parc0.1el program of specific substance has been planned and designed, 
and that the necessary instructional and instructional si^jport 
resources can be acquired; and that senior institutions in the 
assigned geographic area generally endorse, by willingness to accqpt 
transfer credit, the addition of the college parallel program. 

2. Ihe State Board should determine , and the Pi Rral Res^^T gh DiviRion of 
the North Carolina General Kaeaihl y should confirm, hhe probable nel-, 
increase in costs to the Sta^.e hhat would a ccrue wifch conversion of 
institutions to conmunily coll ege status . "Net Increase" is defined 
as the difference in required support based on ea^ected PTE, and the 
(sscpected revenue to t>je General Fund that would be generated by 
expectxd increase in revenue from tuition. The reccnroendation of the 
State Board to the Generax Assenbly should take into consideration 
and report the inpact of this cost in its reccnroendation. 

3. Hie State Board should also establish m inimum enrollment requirement-^ 
not only for t-of-a1 ro Hege transfer enrollment in the initial program 
year, but for nuTifcers of enroll ee s in the second year of studies . 
The purpose of this reccnroendation is to assure that sufficient 
nunbers of second year students would be available in a reasonable 
time to make second year required course offerings reasonable and 
cost effective. 
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4^ Recxitinendations by the state BoaTri for t-h>^ ariHij-i on of specific 

college transfer pro grams, and for conversion of the applicant instil 
tution to full camimiity college st atus ^ should be based on a delifc^ 
erate determination of the valu e added to the System . Mb factual 
basis is found for the assuitption that a cotinanity college transfer 
program threatens or unfairly catpetes with public or private senior 
institutions; instead, the college transfer program, as constituted 
in the System, offers unique opportunities not otherwise available 
both to potential 4-year degree aspirants and to the vocational/tech- 
nical program students for personal enrichnent* However, attention 
of the State Board should be directed not only to the interest of the 
applicant institution in developing such a program, but also to the 
current availability of such System programs in the general area of 
the a^licant institution* 

5. The State Board should comnifi sion or conduct a stuc^ of progranroatic 
/unction s ciirrftntlv performed by the system institutions and thi^iV 
specific CQSt^> toward rpmoving Avneseive dup lication^ aimng institn^ 
tions within specific gBographic are as, of high cngt 
Although the legitimacy of camonity needs for and support of par- 
ticular vocational and technical programs cannot be refuted, sore 
vocational or technical programs are of significant e:q)ense to the 
State. Particularly vrtiere several similar programs exist near one 
another, and/or program enrollment in a particular institution is 
grossly inadequate for c^serational cost recovery, consideration 
should be given to the more reasonable costs and quality that could 
accrue fron consortixm presentation, or from allocation of function 
to a particular institution. 

Taition Charges for College Transfer rmirfies 

In regard to tuition charges for college transfer courses, we recamend: 
1. Differential pricing for colle ge transfer courses in conparisnn wi>h 
Other CUrriailum program work^ parhio ilarly differential priring 
^Jiverselv related to costs ^ should not he enac ted . Uniform rates p :>r 
credit hour of instruction should be maintaineri. This is not only a 
matter of operational difficulties that would be entailed, but also 
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the need to prevent undue statu? differentials that would acxnrue and 
that would deter vocational and technical students from participating 
in courses also expropriate for their programs. 
The St^te Board Rhould consider recQrmQnda tions tn the General 
Assarblv in regard to modest: t uition incrreaspjg . The burden of 
current tuition costs is not perceived by many prospective students 
or students as of much significance. Considerations of tuition 
increase should, however, take into account total costs to the 
student that are associated with attendance, and the potential impact 
on educational opportunity and enrollitent, as well as the potential 
for increased General Fund revenue that mic^t offset the costs of 
more adequate funding of the System institutions. 
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